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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE TRUSTEES OF THE 
CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
AT THE SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING HELD IN NEW YORK 

DECEMBER 13, 1943 


The Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace have followed with great appreciation the history of the 
recent negotiations, with reference to the war and the conditions 
of peace which have been agreed upon at Moscow, Teheran, and 
Cairo. Among these agreements they would note the special im 
portance of the Joint Four-Nation Declaration of the United 
States of America, the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and 
China which accepts “the necessity of establishing at the earliest 
practicable date a general international organization, based on 
the principle of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving States, 
and open to membership by all such States, large and small, for 
the maintenance of international peace and security.” Such an 
organization, based upon “the principle of the sovereign equality 
of all peace-loving States,” has, as Secretary Hull has strongly 
emphasized in his speech before Congress, none of the dangers of 
a superstate. The fundamental principle upon which it is based is 
collaboration. 

The task which lies before us is to embody this great principle 
both in the policies of nations and in the necessary instruments 
for international consultation and agreement. The measures to be 
taken cover almost every field of human activity, not peace and 
security only but also national welfare and international justice. 
Economic institutions already planned or in operation must be 
articulated with the political international organization, and in- 


ternational law must be developed to cover all those situations in | 


which resort to violence renders hazardous the peace and security } 


of other people. 


To this great program the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- | 


tional Peace is dedicated. 
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PREFACE 


The Commission to Study the Organization of Peace was estab- 
lished soon after the outbreak of war in Europe in 1939, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. James T. Shotwell, Director of the Division 
of Economics and History of the Carnegie Endowment. Reports is- 
sued by the Commission in 1940, 1942, and 1943 were published 
in the International Conciliation series. It gives us pleasure to print 
in the first issue of 1944 the Commission’s fourth report, with the 
exception of a section devoted to a study of International Justice 
and Human Rights which is not ready for publication. The report 
as now printed consists of three parts under the following titles: 
Fundamentals of the International Organization—General State- 
ment; Security and World Organization; The Economic Organ- 
ization of Welfare. 

In addition are included the text of the report on the Moscow 
Conference made by Secretary of State Cordell Hull to the Con- 
gress of the United States on November 18, 1943; the text of the 
joint communiqué on the conference of President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill, and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
held at Cairo, Egypt, November 22-26; and the text of the decla- 
ration signed by President Roosevelt, Premier Stalin, and Prime 
Minister Churchill on December 1 at the conclusion of their con- 
ference at Teheran, Iran. 

All of these are documents of outstanding importance. 


Nicuotas Murray BuTLer 


New York, December 8, 1943. 
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FOURTH REPORT—COMMISSION TO STUDY 
THE ORGANIZATION OF PEACE 


FUNDAMENTALS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


In this decisive hour in the history of civilization the time has now 
come to draw together into one comprehensive survey the con- 
clusions toward which the Commission has been steadily advanc- 
ing through the four years of its existence. Slowly and with ma- 
ture consideration, it has been reexamining the bases of interna- 
tional relations in all their major aspects. It has carried on this 
work, designed to clarify the principles of a lasting peace, while 
the greatest war-makers in all history have been challenging the 
very possibility, and even the validity, of a structure of interna- 
tional peace. Now that the hour of the defeat of the Axis powers 
is at hand, the nations of democracy and freedom owe it to them- 
selves and the world to show the same capacity for erecting the 
safeguards of law and order among nations as they have shown in 
their own domestic history. 


TWO METHODS 


There are two ways to plan political organization: one is to 
draft a constitution in broad, firm outlines and leave it to the fu- 
ture to fill in the details. The second is to begin with the details 
and work out through them to a completed whole. 

The first method was upon the whole that used at the close of 
the first world war in the framing of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. It had the great advantage of concentrating the atten- 
tion of the nations of the world upon their major task, that of the 
maintenance of a lasting peace; but it did not and could not at 
that time include within its scope more than a slight fraction of 
the wide field of international intercourse. The national States, 
jealous of their sovereignty, would not have agreed to any other 
form of association than that which was provided in the Cove- 
nant. The League was accepted primarily as a new instrument of 
diplomacy, and in the past, diplomacy, the normal avenue of in- 
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ternational relationship, has been strictly limited in its scope. It 
would have been politically impossible in 1919 to have followed 
any other method in the creation of the League than that which 
made it the symbol of a single common interest in the prevention 
of war, but the fact remains that the League was primarily polit- 
ical and dealt only secondarily with the economy of peace. The 
references in the Covenant to other world affairs in economics, 
health, morals and the up-building of civilization, were thrown 
together in a miscellany, almost like an afterthought. The out 
standing task which the League assumed was that of ending the 
anarchy by eliminating force and violence from their exercise of 
power. This was a purpose sufficiently daring to challenge the 
imagination and win the support of public opinion at the close of 
the first world war. No sooner had the League begun its work, 
however, than the problem of war prevention was seen to involve 
much more than the immediate measures for dealing with crises, 
The causes of war had also to be taken into account and. as the 
grievances of one nation against another may lie in almost any 
field of human interest, the redress of these grievances called for 
an enlargement of the scope of the Lzague’s activity. Fortunately, 
the architecture of the Covenant had been conceived in broad 
lines so that provision for future development was not only possi- 
ble but implied. 

The Wilsonian method of concentration upon one great essen- 
tial principle, leaving the details to be worked cut as time went 
on, was sound so far as it went; but it did not go far enough. The 
failure of the League was not due to the singleness of its purpose 
but to the fact that the nations of which it was composed had not 
yet fully realized that war prevention calls for positive measures 
as well as the negative one of prohibition. The period between 
the two world wars has shown the needs for more effective pro- 
visions for disarmament and international policing, and for sub- 
stitutes for war so that grievances may be redressed without the 
threat or use of violence: and this means that the organization 
of peace can no longer be conceived in the simple terms of the 
pioneering experiment. It must give expression to the growing 
sense of international interest in all the major activities of nations 
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and even can no longer remain indifferent to the suppression of 
human rights in what has formerly been regarded as the purely 
domestic sphere of government. The prime purpose of an inter- 
national organization remains unchanged: the strengthening and 
maintenance .of international peace. The details of international 
intercourse must, however, be more adequately provided for be- 
cause in them will be found the means of advance toward inter- 
national cooperation in place of force. For peace itself is not the 
ultimate goal but only the necessary condition for the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Therefore, in so far as it can be done without losing sight of 
the fundamental unity in purpose and design of the international 
organization, there is ample reason to employ also the second 
method now to build or rebuild it, that which begins with the 
details and works out through them to the completed whole. Ap- 
parently this is the method which is already being employed. The 
Conference of the United Nations on Food and Agriculture which 
met last May at Hot Springs, Virginia, was planned as an effort 
ina highly specialized field. Even more technical were the initial 
negotiations and conferences upon the question of a world cur- 
rency. But public opinion has already shown a clear appreciation 
of the fact that these are but the initial steps in a larger plan of 
international cooperation. Agriculture has already made the dis- 
covery that its interests are as world-wide as those of industry, 
as did organized labor after the first world war, by participating 
in the creation of the International Labour Organisation. Capital, 
whether in the form of investment in industry or of currency 
awaiting investment, has also its special range of interests the 
world over. International cooperation for mutual advantage is an 
essential for those working in the fields of health and social wel- 
fare, if they are not to find themselves frustrated in their efforts 
at domestic betterment. 

This method of linking up the common interests of nations does 
not often lend itself to the drama of political events. Yet the 
signing of the draft agreement establishing the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA) was one of 
the most notable diplomatic meetings ever held in the White 
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House. The Atlantic City Conference,! which this ceremony ip. 
augurated, is watched with anxious hope by the representativg 
of millions of suffering peoples; but all agree that its chief tagh 
is to prepare the world again for normal life in which such emep 
gency measures are not needed, and that in its effort all nation 
should share in proportion as their resources permit. 

Each of these interests or activities needs to have its own organi 
zation planned with reference to its own purposes. But, like the 
States of the Union, they cannot fully achieve those purposes of 
even fully realize them unless they are federated into a master 
plan which secures coordination between the parts and insure 
the political fulfilment of technical proposals. Taken together, thes 
valid elements furnish the vitality of the international community, 
but if planned without regard to their common dependence upot 
peace and security and their interdependence among themselveg 
they offer a most inadequate picture of international relations asa 
whole. The Third Report of the Commission pointed out the need 
for beginning this planning before the close of the war, and recom 
mended “that the United Nations organize themselves, as soon a 
possible, as a continuing Conference of the United Nations, with 
such subordinate agencies as are needed to prepare programs fot 
the future and to develop agreement upon the principles and pre 
cedures necessary to build the better world to which they am 
committed.” 

The second method of international organization must, if it is 
to profit from history, be something more than a mere enlargement 
of the scope of the League of Nations. It must build from the top 
and the bottom at the same time. The guarantee of peace, fot 
which the Great Powers will be chiefly responsible in the new 
collective system of security, must be built upon foundations of 
economic and social as well as political justice if it is to endure, 
On the other hand, without that guarantee the peacetime processet 
of society would be falsified by distrust and hostility among 
nations. It would be a mistake, however, to imagine that this 
enlargement of the field will render the task which confronts us 


1 In session from November 10 to December 1, 1943. 
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more difficult than the framing of the simpler plan. On the con- 
trary, we have now to deal with the realities which confront us, 

ovide for each function its own especial instrument and see to 
it that the central control is similarly limited in its functions, both 
with reference to its control over the other international activities 
of the United Nations and also with reference to activities of 
nations independently of it. 


THE THREE DIVISIONS OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 






























OSES OF 
mastet} The first step in the clarification of our thinking is to recognize 
insure} the fact that international relations naturally fall into three great 


divisions, security, justice, and welfare: security against war, a 
division which is primarily political in character; provision for 
assuring justice and a regard for human rights, extending beyond ' 
the field of international law into that of national as well as inter- . 
national morality; and the welfare or livelihood of nations, pri- 
marily but by no means entirely economic. I 

The organizations of each of these three divisions will neces- ; 
sarily differ and will need to have a certain amount of autonomy i 
to insure efficiency. Yet they must be held together by formal 
association, just as the executive, legislative, and judicial functions 
fit into the broad pattern of a single government. There must, | 
therefore, be a central organization, capable not only of coordinat- i 
ing the work of the various special bodies, but of meeting the | 
changing needs of a changing world. The constitution of the inter- ' 
national community cannot be held to any single rigid scheme, for 
the tasks which it must solve lie beyond the vision of any single 
generation. The steps to be taken now are those imposed upon us 
by the tragic events of recent years but the solutions are the . 
adaptations of those which we have long applied in our own history 
and in that of other States which have protected life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness within their own frontiers. 

Viewed in this light, the erection of a universal structure of 
law and order for nations becomes a matter of practical politics. 
The real difficulty does not lie in any fundamental disagreement 
among thoughtful people as to what such an organization should 
be like. It lies in the doubts as to whether the nations of the world 
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are today ready and willing to accept the responsibility of mem- 
bership in an international system which secures peace by deny- 
ing the eldest attribute of sovereignty, the right to go to war. It 
is idle to erect a system unless it will work, and political organiza. 
tions do not work, or at least work badly, unless they are sup. 
ported by mutual confidence and good will. But these qualities 
only develop among those who learn to know each other, either 
as neighbors or as fellow citizens, who keep their word and accept 
the established procedures of law and order. While there are at 
present many good neighbors among the nations of the world, 
any attempt at erecting an international organization must take 
account of the fact that the Axis revolution, or attempted revolu- 
tion, will have so disrupted the normal intercourse of nations as 
to make impossible at the present time any attempt to include the 
Axis powers within the active organization of associated nations, 
And yet, any plan for world organization is destined to betray 
the very purpose for which it is made, unless it is so drawn that 
these nations which are held back from participation in it at first 
shall, nevertheless, immediately become subject to its jurisdiction 
and may look forward ultimately to winning a place alongside 
the others. We have now had the experience of two world wars 
to show us that war or the threat of it anywhere in the world is 
a matter of vital concern to all nations. A peace, which is only 4 
truce between nations, still contains the threat of future war. 
All States are members of the community of nations,—the mere 
fact of their recognition by others is a witness to that fact,—but 
not all are now equipped to assume the responsibilities for partici- 
pation in the political activities of the world organization. Mem- 
bership, in the sense of obligation under the general law, must be 
universal. But while active participation by some governments will 
have to be delayed, there is no reason why the governments of 
the United Nations should not start the building of it now. Not 
only as victors in the war, but as including a large majority of 
the population of the world, they have no choice but to go ahead; 
for power implies responsibility. It is unthinkable that such a 
challenge to the inherent decency of civilized nations should not 
be fully met. If it is not, those responsible for failure will have to 
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bear the blame throughout history for the untold suffering and 
disaster of a third world war. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THIS COMMISSION 


The contribution which an unofficial body like this Commis- 
sion can bring to the solution of these great problems is less in 
the nature of blueprints of drafted constitutions than in the clari- 
fication of the principles and purposes which must be kept in 
mind by governments whose responsibilities it will be to shape 
the final texts. A covenant, like that of the League of Nations, is 
a legal instrument in which every phrase and word has to be care- 
fully weighed. It should be the joint product of the responsible 
governments of the nations who accept. No one nation can im- 
pose it upon the world. If there is agreement upon the fundamental 
principles, however, there should not be too great difficulty in 
working out the details. Fortunately public opinion in this country, 
after having been confronted with a variety of proposals, has 
recently shown a growing appreciation of the central problem, 
which is the creation of a world-wide system of war prevention, 
economic cooperation, and guarantee of freedom. The Atlantic 
Charter and the Declaration of the United Nations gave the first 
authoritative expression to these fundamental principles but an- 
nounced no plans for embodying them in a working organization 
of which the United States would have to be a leading member. 
Mindful of our record in the past, our Government was very 
careful not to commit the country to plans which it was not ready 
to carry out. Meanwhile, however, American public opinion had 
undergone a change with reference to postwar planning which 
was little short of revolutionary. Isolation, symbolized by neu- 
trality legislation which would treat all warring nations alike, has 
given way under the pressure supplied by the Axis governments 
which would use our indifference to establish a ruthless militarism 
upon the world. 

This change has rendered all the more important the develop- 
ment of public discussion of postwar problems. It is in this field, 
freed of outworn controversies, that the following statement of 
the principles of international organization is set forth. If they are 
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realized there is every reason for hoping that the disillusionment 
which followed the last world war will not follow this one. The 
conservative leaders of international law who then assured us that 
the old ways were the only safe ones and that a return to the 
ways of the nineteenth century would enable us to remain neutral 
when the next outbreak came, are now seen to have been blind 
leaders of the blind. It is clear that with the advent of science 
war can no longer be held within the narrow channels of the ning 
teenth century restrictions of international law. Science hag 
changed war from an instrument of national policy to a cata 
trophe, engulfing peaceful nations against their will. Once the 
great powers are involved, it cannot be kept within bounds by 
statutes of neutrality, because no great nation from now on caf 
be indifferent to the employment of methods by civilized nations 
which outdo the worst horrors of savage life. There is more 
capacity for destruction in a single munitions plant than in all the 
horsemen of Tamerlaine. The launching of war can therefore no 
longer be a free prerogative of a sovereign nation; it is a crime 
against civilization. There is no other cure for such a scourge 
than prevention. To achieve this purpose, the United Nations must 
organize peace with the same singleness of purpose as they have 
maintained it against the greatest onslaught of history. 


THE SECURITY OF NATIONS 


Unless this is done the fruits of victory will be bitter indeed, 
But can it be done, and if so, how? If there is one thing before all 
others that the American public, and particularly the soldiers in 
the armed forces, are insisting upon, it is that this question shall 
be answered, not with vague generalities or delusive slogans but 
with practical measures which will stand the test of future at 
tacks upon our peace and security. This means that the organiza 
tion of peace must also be an organization of power; for powef 
is as necessary for law and order between nations as it has been 
within the State since the beginning of politics. Planning for 
world peace cannot ignore this fact. It was the failure to appre 
ciate it which vitiated the Pact of Paris. The belief that the publie 
opinion of mankind without organized force at its disposal would 
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be sufficient to enforce such a treaty against a recalcitrant nation 
was one of the greatest blunders in the history of American 
thought. There was no such public opinion in the Axis nations; 
or at least the minorities which held it in those countries were 
crushed into impotent silence. Power is and will remain the final 
argument of nations. Power, not war; the distinction is vital. All 
governments must hold power in reserve but its use must be for 
the preservation of law and order, not for arbitrary acts of vio- 
lence. Similarly the international organ should not be without the 
means of preserving law and order among nations. 

These are self-evident truths, as self-evident as those recited 
in the Declaration of Independence; and there is now world-wide 
acceptance of them as set forth in the Joint Four-Nation Declara- 
tion of Moscow which has been endorsed by an overwhelming 
yote in the United States Senate. But the application of this prin- 
ciple of the maintenance of peace by the “organized major force 
of mankind” brings us at once face to face with te central prob- 
lem of the “general international organization” envisaged at Mos- 
cow. For it must not be a supergovernment and yet it must be 
able to act in defense of the common interest in the prevention of 
war, which is the chief purpose for which it is created. The Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations attempted to solve this problem 
by compromise. The economic sanctions against a violator of the 
peace and covenant breaker were the only ones that were to be 
applied automatically and immediately; the military action was 
that of a free partnership in which the moral obligation would be 
fulfilled by each nation as it thought best both with reference to 
extent and method of action. History has shown that this was 
not enough. But it has also shown how precious a thing freedom 
is and how careful we must be to set limits to even the beneficent 
policing of the international body. 

Obviously the solution again lies in a compromise somewhat 
similar to that of the Covenant but with more definite provision 
for joint action. Once the fact of aggression or the threat of it 
has been established there should be a definite obligation on the 
part of the member nations to cooperate in carrying out the ap- 
propriate measures for the maintenance of peace. To lessen the 
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likelihood of aggression, plans should be made beforehand by a 
permanent commission of experts whose recommendations should 
be studied and passed upon by the governments concerned either 
in conference or individually. The important thing is to have g 
practical program which the participating nations would not hes. 
itate to apply in case of emergency, because they had previously 
studied such eventualities and accepted a proportionate share for 
the responsibility of enforcing peace with due regard to their 
resources, geographical situation, and interest. No action to em 
force peace should be taken without first affording to the disput 
ing nations all the means of pacific settlement which the inter 
national organization provides. 

It is wholly wrong, however, to think of international policing 
only in terms of war, with all the vast expenditure of arms and 
men involved in a supreme test of power. In proportion as the 
general international organization justifies itself by the economi¢ 
as well as the political benefits which it makes possible for the 
community of nations, the problem of policing will recede from 
the foreground in which it has been kept by international anarchy, 
It will become more like the police force within the nation, im 
stead of like its combined military forces which are only called 
out in case of supreme danger to the State. The policeman is the 
symbol and not the embodiment of national power. Nevertheless 
his very presence brings a sense of security to peace-loving citi 
zens. In the same way there might well be a small international 
police force, not to fight wars but to warn against them and to 
remind intending violators of international peace that the crime 
of aggressive war could no longer be indulged in without bringing 
down upon the law-breaker the full penalty of suppression by the 
cooperative action of the United Nations. 

For carrying such a reminder of law and order home to the 
peoples and governments threatening the use of war as an instru 
ment of their policy the airplane is as perfect an instrument ag 
could be devised. Instant in action, it can reach the seat of dis- 
order and deliver its warning message without hindrance. Inter- 
national law should make all the airways free for these agents of 
international peace whose first task would be to bring conciliators 
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jo the scene of disorder but who should also have the necessary 
#mament for their defense and for quelling initial acts of violence. 
It is of the greatest importance in this regard that the airplane is 
the only invader which has so far reached within the territories 
of the militaristic nations to bring home to them for the first time 
the nature of the destruction which they have been willing to 
inflict upon others. For this reason a relatively small international 
air force under the command of the combined military staffs of 
the United Nations but carrying out the decisions of their gov- 
emments might well supply that missing link between national 
government and the international guarantee of the United Nations 
which is essential for a firm and lasting basis of international peace. 

To maintain peace effectively in all parts of the world, the 
United Nations should also have available a few well placed 
strategic posts along the highways of the world especially in those 
regions in which disorders might more likely occur. For example, 
after the capture of the islands of the Pacific, the provision for 
future security will call for some form of international use of 
military and naval bases instead of their transferance from Japan 
to a single belligerent. Such possessions are profitless except for 
their value as security bases, and even in that regard have ques- 
tionable value if, as might well be the case in course of time, 
their possession and fortification by individual nations should lead 
to rival efforts on the part of others. The race in armaments can- 
not be checked at the center if it is permitted to go on in the 
distant corners of the world. The only safety lies in the elimina- 
tion of all such armaments except those maintained in accordance 
with the purposes of the United Nations. 


INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


The second area of international relations, alongside security 
and welfare, is that which bears the title Justice, a term too lofty 
to describe the realities of history, but nevertheless an aspiration 
which is embodied in the institutional form in all societies. The 
Permanent Court of International Justice is the culmination of a 
long evolution in the field of international law. Fifty-three States 
have become parties to the Statute, and practically all of the States 
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of the world have conferred jurisdiction on the Court. It should 
be strengthened and accepted as a universal instrument for the 
final judgment of those disputes which lend themselves to legal 
settlement. More than five hundred international treaties have 
been concluded, providing for the Court’s jurisdiction, and most 
of them are now in force. To preserve this vast structure of treaty 
law, continuity must be preserved and the Court maintained in 
all its authority. But under and alongside it, there should be tri- 
bunals of more limited scope for the settlement of technical and 
local issues, especially those arising out of the war. 

Of wider scope is the practice of international arbitration either 
by temporary commissions appointed by governments for special 
cases orf permanent arrangements both by bilateral treaties and 
resort to the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. This 
is the oldest method for the settlement of disputes and the widest 
in application because its aim is to reach to the heart of the matter, 
whether a legal right or a question of international adjustment on 
equitable basis. It also has this advantage that it can apply to 
private international relations as well as those of governments. 
As the result of this war, with its great dislocation of peoples, 
its immense destruction of property, its despoiling of people of 
their rights, its confiscation of property and confusion of owner 
ship, its disruption of all normal trade relations, there will be 
innumerable disputes between the nationals of different countries, 
between such nationals and a government, and between govern 
ment corporations that will be engaged in trade but through private 
channels. The administration of justice among peoples and between 
individuals will call for the use of a flexible, expeditious, and fait 
method of settlement, and for a human understanding of the prob 
lems involved. A considerable number of “all in” arbitration 
treaties have been made by a number of governments, including 
most of those in Europe, but the United States has not been able 
to negotiate any such treaty because of the fact that the Senate 
has not been, willing to relinquish its right to determine in each 
case whether the dispute should be arbitrated, and if so, on what 
terms. Nevertheless this Commission believes and urges that pro- 
vision be made for developing this procedure, either through 
remodelling existing agencies or through new facilities. 
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Political disputes differ from juridical in the fact that they are 
concerned more with what each nation thinks the other may do 
about the case at issue than with reference to the issue itself. For 
these, conciliation, mediation, conference, and all the technique of 
diplomacy should be available as the substitute for force. In order 
to insure resort to those methods of settlement or redress, they 
must be given the added strength that comes from having well- 
rounded institutions available for ready use. The political struc- 
ture of the “general international organization” is the necessary 
bulwark for the administration of justice as well as for the settle- 
ment of outstanding quarrels between governments or peoples. 

Provision should be made for the creation of a Permanent 
United Nations Commission on Human Rights, which should in- 
clude jurists of high standing, to deal with the protection of 
human rights wherever their violation is a matter of international 
concern but not adequately covered by existing treaties or agen- 
cies. Such protection of individual and group rights should be in 
accordance with minimum standards which may be agreed upon 
and in ways which utilize national machinery of law enforcement. 
This commission should have as well the task of recommending 
the reformulation from time to time of the rights of individuals 
under international law and the relevant function of United 
Nations agencies in protecting them. 


THE WELFARE OF NATIONS 


More powerful than armies for the preservation of peace is 
the contentment of the peoples. The policeman’s club is a re- 
minder of the need for maintaining law and order but it is not 
the symbol of a successfully organized community life within the 
State. Like domestic peace, international peace is the condition 
under which habits and customs shape themselves into law and 
assure not only justice between disputants but a growing sense 
of the common interest of the community in the avoidance of 
disputes. Unless there is an international community growingly 
conscious of the fact that the welfare of each member depends 
upon the growth of peaceful means of settling controversies, no 
treaty or covenant for the prevention of war will stand the test 
in the hour of crisis. The only way in which the international 
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community can acquire the sense of a genuine solidarity of inter. 
ests is by the development of economic and social justice in inter 
national intercourse. As was pointed out above, in proportion ag 
the international community takes shape to achieve these pur 
poses, the provision for policing against war and violence will be 
less and less important. The anarchy of States today is like the 
anarchy of medieval feudalism before it was suppressed by the 
unifying forces of royalty, which did not stop with putting down 
private warfare but established systems of national law. This pro 
cess could not have succeeded, however, if it had not been for 
the rise of the merchant class whose interests were those of peace, 
security and stabilized, calculable systems of justice. The same 
influences are at work today, more powerful than most people 
realize, to end the anarchy of nations which has at last reached 
the point of threatening to destroy the prosperity of each and all, 

There can be no disputing the fact that all the great creations 
of politics depend for their endurance on the extent to which they 
guarantee the welfare of those controlling them. The welfare of 
modern nations now depends upon provision for enduring peace, 
However blunderingly and slowly this great reform is carried 
through, there can be no doubt of the outcome. But this means 
that measures for policing should be regarded as only providing 
the conditions for economic and social progress generally. On the 
other hand, it is equally true that welfare and contentment are 
the foundations of peace. 

The third of the great areas of international action, that of 
welfare, has therefore to be provided for on the international scale 
as a no less important and a more enduring aspect of international 
peace than police action. But while it is an inspiring thought that 
the innermost hope and the vital strength of international peace 
lies in the contentment and happiness of the common man, for 
that is the meaning of economics, the ways of achieving this final 
goal are more varied than that of preventing war by joint action 
for defense. Joint action in the economic sphere is a much more 
debatable process. For many of the problems in the field of 
economics no one solution is acceptable to all, although everyone 
agrees that measures should be taken to promote the productive 
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rise of resources and deal with the problem of full employment. 
It is a process of progressive adjustment in a changing world. 
Therefore there must be a number of agencies continually on the 
job and available to those interests which are primarily concerned. 

In the institutions created for international collaboration in 
various more or less technical fields, representation should be 
given to private associations as well as governments, following 
the precedent set by the International Labour Organisation. Those 
who know best what can be done as well as what should be done 
should be called in council on such matters as health and nutri- 
tion, housing, employment, and social security, protection against 
antisocial traffics and provision for furthering international under- 
standing. 

As these fields cover, or may cover, practically the whole 
range of normal peacetime activities, provisions should be made 
for each of them according to its own special function. Each of 
the technical organizations should be entrusted with such direct 
responsibilities as experience proves to be best discharged by 
international agencies. In view of the changing nature of econ- 
omic and social life, it is impossible to forecast the international 
structure which will be necessary to deal with so great a variety 
of problems. But such organizations tend to fall into a common 
mold with provision for consultation, discussion, technical study, 
and recommendation to governments. As far as possible, existing 
institutions should be used, especially those agencies of the League 
of Nations which have justified themselves and acquired experi- 
ence in their pioneering effort to reach beyond the facade of 
government to the welfare of the individual. A mistake to be 
avoided is the creation of a number of organizations working 
wholly independently of each other and of the political organi- 
zations and measures for security, for that would discredit the 
whole method of international dealing. Whatever their origins, 
the institutions for the promotion of welfare and understanding 
among nations should ultimately stem from, and exercise their 
functions in the name of, the United Nations. 

The organization of peace already includes the International 
Labour Organisation which began at the close of the first world 
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war to improve the conditions of the day’s work. It, along with 
other institutions associated with it, will have to enlarge its vision 
to cover not just the day’s work but the lifetime of the worker, 
Only by constructive undertakings of this character can the move 
ment for social justice be canalized within law and order instead 
of moving forward by revolutionary action. 

The world of business will also need similar means for com 
ference and continued action in the framing of economic policig 
and cooperation in carrying them out. No one knows at present 
how far this cooperation can be carried, but if history offers any 
guide for the future, this joint realm of social and economic web 
fare will furnish the really constructive forces for the upbuilding 
of a world community. The technical bodies listed below in the 
sixth point of the Fundamentals cover only the more obvious and 
more recognized needs. 


BUILDING IN THE MIDST OF RUINS 


The Fourth Report of the Commission to Study the Organ 
zation of Peace deals in turn with each of these three major fields 
of national security, international justice, and economic and social 
welfare. It is not suggested that a comprehensive structure of 
permanent peace such as is outlined here can be established im 
mediately or at any one time. There are those who regard any 
such effort to establish an organization of peace at the close of 
the most frightful war in history as a fantastic disregard of the 
difficulties which any such effort is bound to meet. It is true that 
the animosities created by so great an orgy of cruelty and crime 
furnish poor soil for the development of peaceful relations, ex 
cept among those friendly nations which, having suffered from 
a common enemy, may plan together their relief and rehabilite 
tion. But it is also true that, if the war is carried through to com 
plete victory, it will have taught the aggressive nations a lesson 
which they have not been willing to learn any other way, the 
terrible cost and tragedy of war as seen in the cities and homes 
of the people. This may remove some of the worst barriers t 
decent international policies, enabling them to be established 
without undue delay. It is idle to speculate upon how long it will 
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take for the enemy to get rid of the psychosis of militarism, but 
the most rapid cure will be by giving them something to do in 
the great and varied tasks of rehabilitation. The idea of a “cool- 
ing off” period would be wholly wrong if it were to mean a period 
in which the United Nations kept hands off while civil strife 
within the defeated nations might bring the old ruthless soldiery 
back to power. 

The vista which this Report opens before us, however, is one 
which reaches beyond the liquidation of the war to the ultimate 
purposes for which the war was fought. Those purposes were not 
merely recovery from disaster; they were the prevention of its 
renewal or return. War itself is the real enemy. It has to be put 
down before peace can be established; and putting it down means 
a major interference with those nations which have relied upon 
it to achieve their ends. But the task of eliminating war along 
with the warlords is one that can only be achieved by the up- 
building of the structure of peace. It is for this that we are fight- 
ing now, although not all of us are fully aware of it. 

Although the full realization of these plans is not immediately 
possible at the close of the war, it is of the utmost importance 
that the way upon which we are entering shall not lead to a dis- 
illusionment which it is within our power to avoid. Statesmanship 
has been defined in many ways, but there are times when its chief 
requirement is the courage to apply in the lives of men and 
nations, the ideals which each professes but hardly dares to hope 
will be realized. There was never a time when this type of states- 
manship was more needed than at present. But for statesmen to 
move with confidence in the planning of the postwar world they 
must have the support of informed public opinion; otherwise the 
best of plans may fail in the tests and trials which await them in 
an uncertain future. 

The Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, while 
offering no blueprint as a ready means of escaping the hard dis- 
cipline of thinking things through, has crystallized its delibera- 
tions into a series of basic proposals which are briefly outlined 
below. These do not offer any closed or total system conceived 
in isolation from the trend of events. Its present recommendations 
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are governed by the two considerations: (1) that they are within 
the range of practical possibility; (2) that they are the minimum 
steps required to prevent future wars. These recommendation 
have been reduced to the shortest possible statement of funds 
mental principles. Further studies are in progress for the clarif. 
cation of both their purposes and the means for applying them, 
Three such studies have already been prepared dealing with 
security, justice, and welfare. Others dealing with more special 
fields will follow. It is hoped that they will be found helpfil 
guides for American thinking. 


THE MOSCOW CONFERENCE 


While this Report was being prepared for the printer, dawa 
broke over the world from the walls of the Kremlin. Few, even 
of those who had faced with courage the problems which the wat 
was sure to leave upon a disordered world, had dared to hope 
for anything so clear visioned as the statesmanlike utterance of 
November 1. The general public had little knowledge of the long 
and careful preparations which our State Department had made 
and which undoubtedly had also been made by the other conferring 
governments. Therefore, there was a universal note of surprist 
that so much could be achieved in so little time. 

But there were other reasons as well for the universal acclaim 
which greeted the publication of the documents. It was not only 
against the background of the war that they stood out so strongly 
and so convincingly; it was also against the background of the 
long period of mounting doubt and cynicism which developed a 
the structure of the League of Nations failed to provide an ade 
quate bulwark against the world-wide conspiracy of militaristic 
governments. The disillusionment after the first world war had 
left a legacy of distrust and cynicism which discounted the pro 
testations of the governments of peace-loving peoples, as the tide 
of nationalism swelled throughout the world and tended to oblit 
erate the institutions of international cooperation. To this com 
stant undertone of doubt in the decade preceding the second 
world war there were added the uncertainties created by the waf 
itself. There were those in each nation who kept questioning 
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whether the forces of freedom were really bound together by 
more than a common danger. Although the leaders of these nations 
had emblazoned the high ideals of international freedom and justice 
on their oriflamme of battle there was as yet no clear assurance 
of their fundamental harmony with reference to the ultimate aims 
of the war. 

So great was the need for a forthright unequivocal agreement 
on the nature of the organization of peace that competent, cool- 
headed observers have estimated the value of the Moscow Con- 
ference for the conduct of the war itself as the equivalent of at 
least one whole army at the front. In the face of so great an 
achievement one is tempted to speak of nothing else than the 
triumph of statesmanship which is registered in the Moscow 
documents. It is true, as The New York Times has remarked, that 
the Conference in the Kremlin constitutes a first peace conference 
for the settlement of the second world war, and the honors paid 
to Secretary Hull by his grateful country will continue to shine 
in the pages of history. Nevertheless we suspect that it would 
be wholly misreading the thought of Mr. Hull and his conferees, 
if all our attention were centered upon what has already been 
done; for it is only a beginning, not an end, of the great work of 
stabilizing and maintaining peace in the years to come. We must 
not mistake the dawn for the day which is to follow, a day in 
which the high promise will be tested by realities. Clear thinking 
and devoted effort will be needed on the part of everyone, not 
governments alone, if an enduring structure of peace is to be 
reared upon the foundations provided by the Four-Power Agree- 
ment. 

Already there are indications that the great news produced a 
wave of optimism which needs to be tempered by a recognition 
of the fact that we have before us a challenge and a program, not 
a completed fact. The Moscow Conference offered to the world 
a forthright statement which was both farsighted and realistic. It 
secured singleness of purpose in planning for a lasting peace but 
it left for the future the working out of those plans. No one has 
been more eloquent than Mr. Hull in the insistence upon the fact 
that governments alone cannot guarantee peace by authoritative 
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utterances or even by treaty agreements. The people themselve 
are guardians of their own safety. This, as he has insisted og 
more than one occasion, is true of all countries, which is one 
added reason for faith in democracy, because in it the people have 
a voice. 

If the Moscow Agreement was the act of governments the 
votes of the Senate and House on the Connally and Fulbright 
Resolutions showed that the principles set forth in it had the sup 
port of a united people. Over ninety per cent of the total mem 
bership of Congress voted their adherence to the principle of 
collective security and this support came from all parts of the 
nation. In the representation of thirty-four States not a single 
vote in either house was cast against these Resolutions, and in 
eleven other States there were only one or two opposed. There 
fore, we have before us the all-important fact that the action of 
the government this time will not be subject to the hazard of 
partisan debate. It is a free expression of the people themselve 
and has been taken out of the arena of domestic politics by the 
joint action of leaders conscious of their responsibility to the 
country as a whole. 

“The Joint Four-Nation Declaration” issued in the names of 
the governments of the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and China covers only part of 4 
wide field of international relations. It is limited to the problems 
of security-and does not deal with those of economic and social 
welfare and international justice. These are left for future com 
sideration, and properly so, because the establishment and main 
tenance of peace is the indispensable condition for progress in all 
other matters. It would be absurd to imagine that Mr. Hull, ot 
for that matter Mr. Stalin, should even for a moment lose sight 
of those dynamic forces which both of them, although from dif 
ferent standpoints, believe to be the fundamental element of both 
national and international life. The fact that they limited them 
selves in this pronouncement to the maintenance of security was 
a further proof, if that were needed, of the practical quality of 


their statesmanship. 
There is a lesson in this method of negotiation which reaches 
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far beyond the confines of diplomacy. We have not appreciated 
fully enough the extent to which the continuance of war as an 
instrument of national policy has falsified the economic situation 
of the whole world. It is only after we can be freed from the 
ominous threat of another world war that we can turn all our 
energy and devote all our resources to the one great aim of 
national and individual prosperity. In a world of credit the cost 
of war in both destruction and displacement of productive forces 
is postponed and disguised so that only the careful and thoughtful 
student realizes its full extent as shown in depressions and eco- 
nomic hardship years and decades after the war is over. But 
everyone knows or should know the ruinous cost of maintaining 
armies and navies as an insurance against the violent outbreak of 
lawless governments or even against the chance and hazard of 
less criminal wars. 

Alongside the agreement of the four great Powers to cooperate 
in “the inauguration of a system of general security” economic 
policies are taking shape. The ground was cleared for them in the 
reciprocal trade agreement program of Mr. Hull, in the United 
Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture, and in the discussions 
on international currency arrangements. Then, while the Moscow 
Conference was sitting, our government completed the arrange- 
ments, begun months ago, for the signing by forty-four nations 


| of the draft agreement establishing the United Nations Relief and 


Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA). Many other problems 
in the fields of economic and social welfare are being studied by 
our government, problems which are of the deepest interest to 
the common man. 

It will be our high privilege in the days and months to come 
to contribute as citizens to the solution of these and many other 
questions which will confront the world when the war is over. 
We must not underestimate the difficulty of these tasks, for 
nationalism is by no means dead and narrow selfishness will find 
a fruitful soil in the disorders sure to follow in some parts of the 
world upon the end of the war. Nevertheless we are bringing to 
this task a greater degree of intelligence and understanding than 
ever before. There is a new stirring of thought in all branches of 
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economic life, but nowhere more so than among the leaders of 
trade and industry who recognize that the first condition of pros. 
perity is peace. 

FUNDAMENTALS 


The governments of the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and China made a joint declaratiog 
at Moscow on November 1, 1943, “That they recognize the 
necessity of establishing at the earliest practicable date a geneml 
international organization, based on the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all peace-loving States, and open to membership by 
all such States, large and small, for the maintenance of inter. 
national peace and security.” 

This declaration was endorsed by the United States Senate op 
November 5, 1943. 

The Commission to Study the Organization of Peace presents 
in its Fourth Report a developed statement of the fundamental 
of the general international organization based on four ‘years of 
deliberation. These fundamentals are outlined in the points that 
follow. In previous Reports the Commission has shown that the 
international organization must furnish a continuous process for 
the achievement of security, justice, and welfare throughout the 
world. 


I. IMMEDIATE ACTION 


The United Nations and their associates should proceed now 
to establish the general international organization. It should pro 


vide for eventual participation by all nations capable of fulfilling | 


their responsibilities. 
II. UNIVERSAL OBLIGATION 
Aggressive war is a crime against mankind. All nations must 


be bound by the obligation not to resort to other than peaceful 
means for the settlement of disputes. 


Ill, PREVENTION OF AGGRESSION 
The nations, acting through the international organization 
should agree to employ whatever means are necessary, including 
armed forces, to prevent aggression. 
Certain strategic bases should be permanently occupied by 
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forces of the cooperating nations as a police measure. For emer- 
gency preventive action they should have available an inter- 
national air force recruited by voluntary enlistment. 


lv. JUSTICE 
The international organization must provide means for the 
pacific settlement of disputes and to achieve an ever greater degree 
of justice among nations. 
The Permanent Court of International Justice should be adopted 
as the supreme judicial tribunal of the international organization. 
The scope of arbitration should be widened. 


y. CONTROL OF ARMAMENTS 
The international organization should fulfil the promise of the 
Atlantic Charter by measures to “lighten for peace-loving peoples 
the crushing burden of armaments.” 
The nations should reduce armaments progressively to agreed 
levels under the supervision of an armaments control commission. 


VI. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COLLABORATION 

The international organization should promote cooperation 
among the nations to secure “improved labor standards, economic 
advancement, and social security.” 

Among the agencies which should be used or created are: 
(a) The International Labour Organisation; (b) United Nations 
Organization for Food and Agriculture; (c) United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration; (d) economic organ- 
izations to deal with such matters as international trade, com- 
munications, monetary stabilization, and industrial development; 
(e) organizations for social welfare and health; (f) organizations 
for cultural and intellectual development. 


Vil. HUMAN RIGHTS 

The international organization should provide means through 
international law for safeguarding essential human rights. 

A permanent international commission should be created, con- 
sisting of jurists and others experienced in public affairs, to 
formulate from time to time the principles and procedures of 
international justice with respect to groups or individuals. 
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VIII. COLONIAL TRUSTEESHIP 
The international organization should provide for a system of 
trusteeship over nonself-governing peoples. 
Nations with nonself-governing territories should accept certaip 
responsibilities to the international organization for the elimination 
of exploitation and for the extension of self-government. 


IX. CENTRAL POLITICAL BODIES 

The international organization should include: (a) a general 
international assembly open eventually to the delegates of all 
nations; (b) an executive council composed of a limited number 
of States, including those nations that bear the heaviest share of 
responsibility for the restoration and maintenance of peace, and 
able to take quick decisions in cases of threat of aggression; 
(c) a secretariat to study international problems and to provide 
information and secretarial services. 


X. REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Such regional organizations as exist or may be created should 

conform to the same fundamental purposes as the general inter- 

national organization and cooperate with it in their fulfilment. 


XI. USE OF EXISTING MACHINERY 

The international organization should build upon the founda 
tions already laid in the League of Nations and its allied institu 
tions, making use of whatever may be found serviceable in their 
experience and organization. 


The following members of the Commission have signed this statement: 
James T. Shotwell, Chairman James B. Carey 


Allen D. Albert Ben M. Cherrington 
Mary Noel Arrowsmith John L. Childs 
Henry A. Atkinson E. J. Coil 

Ruhl J. Bartlett Kenneth Colegrove 
Clarence A. Berdahl J. B. Condliffe 
Arthur E. Bestor Edward A. Conway 
Frank G. Boudreau Merle Curti 

Phillips Bradley Marion Cuthbert 


Esther Caukin Brunauer Mrs. Harvey N. Davis 
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Malcolm W. Davis 
Monroe E. Deutsch 
Marshall E. Dimock 
Ursula Hubbard Duffus 
Clark M. Eichelberger 
William Emerson 
Philo T. Farnsworth 
Edgar J. Fisher 

Denna F. Fleming 
Margaret E. Forsyth 
Harry D. Gideonse 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve 
Arthur J. Goldsmith 
Carter Goodrich 
Roger S. Greene 
Pennington Haile 

J. Eugene Harley 
Henry I. Harriman 
Walter D. Head 

Amy Hewes 

Emily Hickman 
Melvin D. Hildreth 
Edward H. Hume 
Erling M. Hunt 
Samuel ‘Guy Inman 
Oscar I. Janowsky 
Alvin Johnson 

Anne Hartwell Johnstone 
B. H. Kizer 

John I. Knudson 

Hans Kohn 

Walter M. Kotschnig 
Walter H. C. Laves 
Katharine Lenroot 
Beryl H. Levy 

Frank Lorimer 
Pauline E. Mandigo 
Charles E. Martin 
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F. Dean McClusky 
Francis E. McMahon 
Frederick C. McKee 
William P. Merrill 
Hugh Moore 

George W. Morgan 
Laura Puffer Morgan 
S. D. Myres, Jr. 
Philip C. Nash 
William Allan Neilson 
G. Bernard Noble 
Ernest Minor Patterson 
James G. Patton 
Ralph Barton Perry 
James P. Pope 
Richard J. Purcell 

C. Eden Quainton 
Harry B. Reynolds 
Leland Rex Robinson 
Chester H. Rowell 
John A. Ryan 
Sanford Schwarz 
Hans Simons 

Preston Slosson 
Eugene Staley 

Waldo E. Stephens 
Arthur Sweetser 
Elbert D. Thomas 
Channing H. Tobias 
Sarah Wambaugh 
Edith E. Ware 
Robert J. Watt 

W. W. Waymack 
Ernest H. Wilkins 
C.-E. A. Winslow 
Richard R. Wood 
Quincy Wright 


James Fulton Zimmerman 





SECURITY AND WORLD ORGANIZATION 
INTRODUCTION 


I. NEW FORCES IN WORLD POLITICS 

The Declaration of the United Nations and the Atlantic Charter 
are based upon the assumption that a just and lasting peace ca 
be built. The Commission to Study the Organization of Peace 
has worked under the same assumption. In its first Report it 
examined the conditions of the modern world which have increased 
both the need for such a peace and the practicability of organizing 
it. Outstanding among these conditions are the invention of the 
airplane and the radio, and the growth of democracy and social 
consciousness. These inventions among the many of the past one 
hyndred years have accelerated the rate at which the world ha 
been shrinking, at which countries have been becoming interde. 
pendent, and at which war has been becoming total and costly, 
The self-consciousness of the common man has quickened popular 
resentment at the wastes of war, popular demand for the realize 
tion of the fruits of an economy of abundance, and popular im 
fluence in international as well as national affairs. 

The new technological conditions have made war more destruc 
tive, and the new social conditions have made it more probable, 
unless peace can be organized. This is because both have operated 
upon a prevailing sentiment of nationality and a prevailing ideol 
ogy of State sovereignty. New inventions have been utilized in 
a vain attempt to maintain or augment national sovereignty im 
a shrinking and interdependent world. The new popular con 
ciousness has demanded such use in the vain hope that the State, 
if sufficiently powerful, might give people a security and pros 
perity which modern technology and economy seemed to promise, 

New forces, which if channeled to human service might ad 
vance the welfare of all, when bottled within the narrow confines 
of national sovereignty became explosive and destructive to all. 
“The organization of peace,” said the Commission’s first Report, 
“‘must have back of it the force of a unifying ideal. The sovereignty 
of the nation-State is no longer adequate. The alternatives are 
world empire, achieved by conquest, or some form of association, 
such as world federation, achieved by consent.” 
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2, STATESMEN AND THE PUBLIC 

The United Nations have committed themselves to the latter 
alternative. If it is to be achieved and maintained, statesmen of 
each nation must design, construct, and establish suitable institu- 
tions during the next few years. Time is of the essence of their 
task. 

The fires of war will destroy many institutions and damage 
others. They will clear many obsolete theories and archaic ideas 
from the ground of world opinion upon which the structure of 
international organization must be built. Statesmen will be pre- 
sented an opportunity that will not last long and that can only 
be utilized if they possess the skill to perceive the moment for 
initiating the necessary agreements, if they are possessed by a 
will to agree, and if the materials from which sound agreements 
can be made are at hand. 

Unless the peoples of the United Nations comprehend the 
minimum requirements of a world organization able to maintain 
ajust and lasting peace under the present conditions of technology 
and democracy, and are prepared to accept the changes in the 
traditional prerogatives of national States, which such an organi- 
zation requires, statesmen will lack the material for sound agree- 
ment. 

The details of a plan which would be practicable cannot be 
foreseen long in advance. To agree upon these details and by so 
doing to establish one after another the elements of a world 
constitution is a task for statesmen but they cannot succeed in 
this task unless supported by a public comprehension of the prob- 
lem and a public will to succeed. It is for the common man through- 
out the world to contribute the opinion and the insistency which 
will enable statesmen to reconstruct the world order for his 
benefit. 


3}. THE PROCESS OF PEACE MAKING 

The second Report of the Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace emphasized the importance of the transitional period 
between war and peace. “It is impossible to say,” said that 
Report, “how long a period will or should elapse between the 
cessation of hostilities and the establishment of a permanent world 
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order. It is clear; however, that the traditional methods of ending 
a war—armistice, conference, and treaty—are inadequate anf 
should be abandoned. A period of control, between war anf 
peace, is now essential, so that it will not be necessary to rush 
decisions; so that there may be time for careful thought, fo 
experimenting and testing, for the rebuilding of national govern 
ments, the formation of public opinion, the discovery of wha 
peoples want, after their sufferings, in the way of a permanent 
settlement. Time for study and deliberation is essential in the 
democratic process, and for the solution of vast problems. It ig 
not necessary to estimate in advance the time required for this 
process, but it is essential to establish the community means of 
control for the period.” 

The transitional period has already begun in certain parts of 
the world. It is now possible to foresee more completely the 
stages during this period. In particular areas military occupation 
under the armies will be followed by a period of relief and te 
habilitation to meet emergency demands in feeding and resettlement, 

These activities are so much a part of the progress of military 
occupation that they must at first be carried out under military 
control. This means that the chief responsibility will fall inevi- 
tably upon the armies of the United States, Great Britain, and 
Russia, but acting in the interest of the United Nations. These 
wartime controls should be planned on a purely temporary basis 
in order to avoid any suspicion of ulterior purposes, or any 
weakening of support for such policies by other friendly nations. 


As soon as possible the rehabilitation of these territories should | 
be placed under the auspices of the appropriate United Nations | 


organization. This process would naturally lead to the reestab 
lishment and recognition of national governments capable of as 
suming responsibility for the future welfare of the peoples. 

The first steps in this direction have already been taken in the 
formulation and promulgation by the United Nations of the 
general principles of their action. Some of these principles have 
been stated in the Atlantic Charter, in the United Nations Dec- 
laration, in master Lend-Lease agreements, and in the declaration 
in regard to war crimes. More concrete declarations will doubt- 
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less be made as time proceeds on such subjects as international 
security and human freedom, international economy and human 
welfare, international law and human rights, and international 
communication and human understanding. 

To give reality to such general declarations, United Nations 
conferences will be needed to establish principles and organiza- 
tions to deal with particular problems. A conference of the United 
Nations has already been held on food and agriculture and a 
permanent organization is in process of establishment. A refugee 
conference participated in by America and Great Britain has been 
held. Negotiations have been held concerning currency stabiliza- 
tion plans and a bank for international development. A United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation organization has been estab- 
lished. The International Labour Organisation is taking an active 
leadership in problems of labor and social security. Problems of 
health and epidemiological intelligence, transit and communica- 
tions, cultural relations, trade and cartels, armament and inter- 
national police will also have to be considered. 


4. PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

Finally, permanent institutions will have to be established for 
maintaining international law, for preventing aggression and for 
carrying out the principles which have been promulgated by the 
United Nations. This study deals primarily with the one function 
of international cooperation in which the League of Nations was 
least successful, that of the prevention of war. It suggests the 
establishment of an international police force limited, but effec- 
tive, in order to safeguard peace-loving nations against the out- 
break of a third world war. But, as the third Report of the Com- 
mission stated, “It will not be enough merely to establish an 
international police force which can restrain a nation from making 
war. There must also be methods for settling disputes to which 
the most recalcitrant State would be obliged to submit; there 
must be means for remedying an unjust situation or for changing 
an unsatisfactory legal status quo. The control of war is not an 
end in itself; it is rather the removal of an obstacle which stands 
in the way of the realization of human ideals.” 

For these purposes the United Nations will need an assembly 
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for developing and crystallizing world public opinion, for Securing 
financial resources necessary for international administration, anj 
for coordinating international legislation. A council of more limite 
membership is also necessary to deal with international politic 
disputes and to secure speedy action in case of aggression. The 
World Court is an essential part of any organization for the 
maintenance of law and order among nations. Not the least im 
portant agency in international cooperation is the internationg 
secretariat for the study of international problems and the per 
formance of the necessary secretarial services. 

In addition to these central organs responsible for the political 
stability of the world order, there will doubtless be autonomas 
functional organizations, each with a conference, a governing body, 
and a secretariat adapted to its particular task. Regional organi 
tions will be developed by agreement of nations in many sections 
of the world. 

The role of statesmen in devising the procedure of peace-making 
in timing decisions and pronouncements, in defining the details of 
world institutions, and in gearing national agencies into inte: 
national agencies has been contrasted with the role of peoples in 
comprehending the problem, in creating an atmosphere of com 
fidence, in inspiring statesmen with the will to achieve, and in 
rendering judgment on the adequacy of their achievement. 

In performing their role, statesmen are continuously confronted 
by the dilemma that proposals adequate to meet the problem pre 
sented by social and technical changes in the world would be ut 
acceptable to peoples and parliaments, and that proposals which 
would be acceptable to peoples and parliaments would not be 
effective. This is a dilemma which was faced by the Constitu 
tional Convention of 1787. Speaking from the. point of view of 4 
statesman, Washington proposed the following solution for this 
dilemma: “It is too probable that no plan we propose will be 
adopted. Perhaps another dreadful conflict is to be sustained. If 
to please the people we offer what we ourselves disapprove, how 
can we afterwards defend our work? Let us raise a standard to 
which the wise and the honest can repair; the event is in the 
hands of God.” 
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s. FREEDOM FROM FEAR 

This Report is concerned with the problem of international 
political security—freedom from fear of war. While the solution 
of this problem depends in the long run upon the solution of 
problems of international economic welfare and international jus- 
tice, it depends immediately upon the organization of military 
force. Nations will not be free from the fear of war unless they 
have confidence in the measures provided for their defense. As 
pointed out in the following sections of this Report, these meas- 
ures have throughout the course of history either been inadequate 
to prevent external aggression or have endangered domestic free- 
dom. A brief review of this history is necessary for an under- 
standing of the problems now confronting us and those which we 
shall have to face in years to come. The analysis of military 
history which follows ends with the suggestion that air power 
may prove to be as revolutionary in its political effects as in the 
field of military strategy. While the Commission makes no claim 
to special knowledge of military technique, it cannot envisage 
the problem of international police without exploring the possi- 
bilities which seem to be emerging in the course of the second 
world war. 

This exploration suggests that air power, which has done so 
much to prevent security through national self-help, makes pos- 
sible effective international policing with a minimum of interfer- 
ence with the sovereignty and independence of national States. If 
national forces were limited by agreement, then a relatively small 
international air force, based upon islands strategically located 
and convenient to the danger spots of the world could frustrate 
the first steps toward an aggression. Because of its mobility and 
its control of the air, the international force could be on the 
spot before the aggressor had begun his conquest. The inter- 
national air force should be supplemented by obligations of each 
of the nations to come to the assistance of the victim against the 
aggressor. The existence of the international air force would 
make the enormous difference between being in time for preven- 
tive action and being too late to effect anything other than an 
eventual victory in a world war. In civil society the uniformed 
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police force is small in proportion to the population. The ultimate 
force behind law is the determination of the average citizen tha 
law shall prevail. But without the police force, an ever-ready 
spearpoint against crime, the citizens’ determination is unavailing 
and anarchy exists. 

It is the opinion of the Commission to Study the Organization 
of Peace that improvements in the organization of the world ag q | 
whole are necessary to assure security for States under present 
conditions and that such organization would be strengthened if 
it had an air force at its disposal. 


Part A. THe ProsLem or INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 


I. Meaning of Political Security 
I. WAR AND SECURITY 

The word “security” is here used in the sense of political 
security, or freedom from fear of war, invasion, and conquest, 
This is in contrast to its use in the broader sense of freedom 
from all forms of anxiety for the future as indicated by the ex 
pressions “economic security” and “‘social security.” In the 
modern world individuals identify themselves politically with 
nations. Consequently, political security for the individual implies 
security for his nation. Preparation for war and war itself have 
seemed necessary to give this security. 

The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse have ridden roughshod 
over mankind from time immemorial. Men have at most ages of 
history lived under the fear of disease, famine, sudden death, and 
war. Among these the last, with its usual heavy cost in life, 
limb, liberty, and property, and its frequent accompaniments of 
invasion, massacre, conquest, slavery, and political dependence 
has often been the occasion for all the rest, particularly in modem 
times. While preventive medicine, easy transportation, and tech- 
nological progress have relieved people in many lands of most of 
these anxieties in time of peace, war has acquired an ever more 
total character releasing all the Horsemen to travel over larger 
sections of the world than ever before. 

War has become too costly a burden for humanity to endure. 
Its cost is measured not only in terms of the losses and destruc- 
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Itimate| tion of actual hostilities. In modern war the rate of killing has 
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advanced to millions a year and the cost of killing has increased 
to over fifty thousand dollars per head, but the economic prepara- 
tion for, and the consequences of, war are even more serious. 
War is no longer a temporary interruption of normal life but a 
continuous interference which makes impossible many things to 
which humanity aspires. It takes many years to get ready for 
war and all resources, human and material. Even these resources 
may not be enough; consequently, States are tempted to take 
from others and thus to precipitate the war for which they are 
preparing. Continuous heavy taxes; compulsory military training 
of men at the most productive time of life; organization of all 
industry for war instead of welfare; reduction of the world supply 
of iron, oil, copper, and other irreplaceable minerals—this is the 
economic toll of modern war. Strong centralized government, 
interference with private enterprise, control of manpower and 
resources, impairment of democracy, hampering of international 
cooperation, retardation of human progress—this is the political 
and social toll of war. So long as war is probable, humanity must 
remain organized for the destruction rather than for the welfare 
of humanity. Against this situation all humanity revolts, and seeks 
for security. 


2. FEELING AND FACT 

Security is both a state of mind and a state of affairs. The two 
are, however, related because widespread apprehension of war is 
a cause of war. If people are convinced that war is about to 
break out they may precipitate the very war they fear in order 
to gain a strategic advantage. But a widespread sense of security 
is not, necessarily, a cause of peace. A single nation, bent upon 
conquest, may promote such a sense of security among its in- 
tended victims in order to stop their defensive preparations and 
thus to facilitate its own plans. Feelings of security, not reflecting 
the reality of security, are no less a cause of war than feelings of 
insecurity. 
3. ORGANIZATION AND OPINION 

It takes only one State to make war but it takes all to preserve 
the peace. Political security is therefore to be achieved by inter- 
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national organization which can actively prevent war and by 
popular sentiments which correctly appraise the fluctuations of 
political tensions. Such tensions inevitably occur in dynamic so- 
cieties and are in fact the evidence of life and progress. Without 
political organization, even intelligent public opinion works in a 
vacuum and aggressive minorities have the opportunity to shape 
the course of events contrary to the general will. Without intel- 
ligent public opinion the best political organization will fail to 
function. Continuous public vigilance is the price of free, stable, 
and progressive political institutions, whether on the local, national, 
or international level. 

An adequate political organization and an enlightened public 
opinion are the guarantees of political security. Men, by organ- 
izing political groups, and States, by organizing federations, have 
greatly increased the measure of political security within such 
groups and federations. Today the same method must be applied 
to the world. These precedents, however, cannot be followed 
blindly. They must be adapted, because the world is composed 
of people more diverse, culturally and economically, than those 
of any one nation or federation and because the world is unique. 
It is not confronted by outside political organizations compelling 
it tO maintain its unity in defense as are nations and federations. 

A universal political organization must therefore be more flex- 
ible than the lesser organizations of States and federations. It is 
subject to two dangers. It may in the effort to prevent revolt and 
war in any one of its parts establish a government at the center 
so strong that it can tyrannize over minorities. Such a develop- 
ment would discourage local initiative and destroy the spirit of 
freedom, without which progress will languish. On the other 
hand, a universal political organization may, in the effort to pre- 
serve the independence of nations, establish only international 
agencies so weak that they cannot prevent war. World organiza- 
tion to be effective must continually maintain a middle position be- 
tween too much and too little centralization, adapted to the social, 
economic, and cultural conditions which exist at any moment. Such 
a dynamic equilibrium is the price of security and progress in a 
continuously changing world. 
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II. Security in Past Civilizations 
[. DEATH OF CIVILIZATIONS 
Civilizations in the past have not succeeded in avoiding either 
too much or too little centralization. The Greek city-States of 
antiquity made many attempts to build organs to prevent war 
among them but they failed and Greek civilization passed away. 
Rome succeeded with its legions in organizing a universal govern- 
ment and preventing serious wars for over a century throughout 
the Mediterranean Basin and Western Europe, but it became both 
tyrannical and corrupt at the center; it proved unable to adapt 
itself to changing conditions and the Eternal Empire passed away, 
the victim of overcentralization. One or the other of these failures 
of organization afflicted the other civilizations of the past. They 
were either too centralized or too decentralized. They became 
either empires or anarchies and passed away. Obviously the 
problem of maintaining an appropriate degree of centralization 
in a vast civilization is not easy and the difficulty increases in 
proportion as the rate of change in social, economic, and cul- 
tural conditions becomes more rapid. 


2. OPPORTUNITIES OF MODERN CIVILIZATION 

Modern civilization differs from those of the past. It is larger 
than any of them. It is the first literally universal civilization 
that has ever existed. All nations of the world are in continuous 
economic and social contact with one another and are continually 
drinking at the wells of one another’s cultures, ideas, and inven- 
tions. It is also smaller than any of the past civilizations. It takes 
less time to communicate, to travel, or to ship goods from any 
center to the most remote parts of the world today than it took 
to send a messenger from Athens to Sicily in the days of Pericles, 
from Rome to the borders of the Empire in the days of the An- 
tonines, from Peking to Hankow in the days of Kubla Khan, or 
from Babylon to Jerusalem in the days of Nebuchadnezzar. The 
world has become of manageable size. 

These differences are the results of technological inventions; 
but no less important are differences that have resuited from 
political inventions, especially those of political representation 
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and of liberty under law which combined to make modern de. 
mocracy. Germs of both these inventions were known to Greece, 
Rome, and other civilizations, but only the germs. The national 
States of Europe, especially England, developed the principle of 
national representation, chiefly on a territorial basis, as the means 
by which sufficient unity of national policy could be secured 
harmony with the variant elements of public opinion in a wide- 
spread population. The activities of the central government could 
thus be continuously influenced by the interests of different lo- 
calities without surrendering national unity, or without forcing 
localities to surrender to an irresponsible central tyranny. This 
device of representative government spread in various forms and 
at different times from Spain to the borders of Russia, and until 
challenged by the authoritarian despots of today, remained for all 
thoughtful Europeans the ideal instrument for national cohesion, 

The English were pioneers in assuring liberty under law through 
independent courts applying the guarantees of Magna Carta and 
the Bill of Rights, though in this field the achievements of ancient 
Rome were of almost equal importance. 

Federalism is the application of representation and liberty under 


law to sovereign States. The germs are to be found in the Greek | 


Leagues, in the medieval church councils, and in the institutions 
of medieval Germany and Switzerland, but it was reserved for 
the United States to demonstrate the potentialities of Federalism 
on a large scale under modern conditions. The American States 
were represented in the Senate and each was assured liberty 
under law by the Supreme Court supported by an elaborate sys- 
tem of checks and balances. Special adaptations of the federalistic 
idea are to be found in the British Commonwealth of Nations, in 


eal — 


the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and in the political struc- | 


ture of China, with autonomous provinces united by the civil 
service, the culture, the clans, and in recent times, the People’s 
Party. 

As a consequence of these technological and political inven- 


tions, the possibility exists of avoiding both of the dangers which | 


faced the universal organization of past civilizations. Modern 
communication and travel, especially in the use of the radio and 
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the airplane, creates a possibility of central power able to pre- 
yent war in any part of the world. Modern democracy and 
federalism create a possibility of so checking that power that it 
cannot become tyrannical and destructive of the liberties of peoples 
and States. The possibility exists. The realization of this possi- 
bility will solve the problem of international security. 


j. EMPIRE AND BALANCE OF POWER 

The history of modern civilization since the Renaissance can 
be interpreted as a steady progress toward such a solution. There 
have been efforts politically to organize that civilization as an 
empire. Charles the Fifth, with sovereignty in Austria, Spain, 
and the Low Countries, with possessions in Florida, Mexico, 
South America, and the Philippines, with the title of Holy Roman 
Emperor, sought to subject the rest of Europe and to dominate 
the world. He and his successor, Philip II, failed because of the 
coalitions organized against them by the other sovereigns, ready 
to defend their independence. Louis XIV of France, whose heir 
was to become King of Spain, who had vast possessions in North 
America and Asia, a unified population and an army equipped 
with the most efficient firearms of the time, also failed because 
of the coalitions organized against him, usually under Dutch or 
English initiative. Again, Napoleon and Hitler have attempted to 
create world empire. Both have failed. 

The policy of maintaining a balance of power has been generally 
pursued by the States of the modern world, and has frustrated 
the hopes of empire. Each State has pursued a policy of collaborat- 
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turbances of the military and political equilibrium have been 
remedied, but at the expense of many wars of increasing severity. 
In pursuing this policy, States have utilized alliances and guaran- 
tees, territorial renunciations and compensations, rearmament and 
disarmament, international commercial and financial controls, but 
the sanctions giving vitality to these measures have been threats 
of war and war itself. The balance of power has never been so 
stable that countries could dispense with the use of war as an 
instrument of national policy. 

In the modern world the spirit of world empire confronted by 
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the spirit of national independence has created the system of 
“‘power politics.” This has resulted at times in a military equi- 
librium stable enough to permit international law to devel 
international commerce to increase prosperity, and a general feel- 
ing of security to be justified. This was especially true between 
the battles of Waterloo and the Marne, when Great Britain, with 
its secure island base and its navy dominating the seas, served 
as an efficient balancer. 


4. MORE PERFECT UNION 

The balance of power, though it assumed the recurrence of 
war and though its object was the frustration of empire, not the 
prevention of war, could only be pursued as a conscious policy 
if sovereign States recognized themselves as parts of a larger 


political system. Each preserved its independence, not by its own | 


arms alone, but by maintaining equilibrium in a system of States. 


| 


It is not surprising, however, that thinkers sought to escape from | 


an international system which could not dispense with the rough 
instrument of war. They sought to conceive of a more perfect 
union of States. The Grand Design, attributed to King Henry 
IV of France at the beginning of the seventeenth century, was 


the progenitor of numerous plans by statesmen, historians, moral- | 


ists, and philosophe:s. Czar Alexander I tried to realize the idea 
in the Holy Alliance of 1815 as did Czar Nicholas II in the 


Hague Conference of 1899. A nearer approach to realization was | 


made by the League of Nations after World War I, utilizing toa 
greater extent the political inventions of representation and liberty 
under law. The State, however, was kept in control of the tech- 
nological inventions facilitating communication and transportation 


and the weapons of war, economy, and ideology. Aggressive gov- | 


ernments were therefore given the opportunity to organize national 
power behind mechanized equipment and fanatical nationalism, 
and to challenge and defeat the League of Nations. 

Modern civilization has been struggling to solve the problem 
of political security. Attempts at universal empire have failed. 
Sovereignty has been subordinated to law in principle and to the 
balance of power in practice. War has continued as an instrument 
of power politics in spite of the fact that new economic and social 
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conditions made it increasingly unsatisfactory, a fact which the 


' two world wars have at last made unmistakably clear. The 


elop, | 


efforts which were made to lessen its scope have been nullified 
by the revolutionary influence of science in extending the war 
effort over civilian life and involving the vital interests of countries 
which in past times might have remained indifferent to the struggle. 
The Covenant of the League of Nations frankly faced this di- 
lemma with the bold statement that war or the threat of it any- 
where in the world was ‘“‘a matter of concern” to all nations. 
This conception of security, based on the solidarity of nations 
instead of their rivalry within a balance of power, was to be 
realized in a system of “collective security” according to which 
all nations were bound in the maintenance of peace. We need not 


' conclude from the failure of this system in the second world war 


that no such system of interdependence will work, but we are 
forced to consider the elements of weakness and the causes of 
failure. 

Thus, as the second world war moves into its final phase, the 
world is faced by an unsolved problem. None of the methods 
previously tried has been wholly successful. What solutions should 
be attempted now? 


III. Proposals for Security in the Postwar World 


Numerous proposals for security have been made in recent 
years. These include (1) continuance of the present military 
coalition of the United Nations to prevent further aggression by 
the Axis; (2) an American-British entente as the nucleus for the 
peacetime organization of the United Nations; (3) self-defense 
by each State according to its needs and its special situation; 
(4) maintenance of a balance of power; (5) organization of the 
community of nations. 


I, PERMANENT ALLIANCE OF THE “BIG FOUR” 

A school of thought suggests that the war alliance among the 
leading United Nations—the United States, the United Kingdom, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and China—be perpetu- 
ated to keep the present aggressors permanently disarmed after 
their defeat, While continued understanding and political coopera- 
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tion among these powers is an essential step in the organization 
of the postwar world, there is no reason for thinking that a war 
alliance can be relied upon to endure and to prevent another war 
in a generation. As soon as the present emergency ends, political 
alignments may change. It should be recalled that two of the 
Axis powers, Italy and Japan, were enemies of Germany in the 
first world war, while Turkey, an ally of Germany in that war, 
is now neutral. 

Furthermore, experience suggests that such a policy would 
stimulate the Axis powers to revolt against the discrimination 
which it involves. The long duration of the unequal disarmament 
of Germany under the Treaty of Versailles was an important 
element in Germany’s propaganda for rearmament and revenge, 

If the Axis powers were permitted to recover economically a5 
required by the Atlantic Charter, they would have the means for 
eventually rearming, and then only a very complete inspection 
and supervision by the United Nations could prevent the realiza- 
tion of rearmament by Germany. 

It is not to be anticipated that the unity and vigilance of the 
United Nations, necessary to maintain an efficient inspection and 
supervision, will endure if they continue only as a loose coalition 
formed primarily for the purpose of winning the war. The atten | 
tion of democracies tends in time of peace to concentrate on | 
domestic affairs. Furthermore, if the United Nations or the Big | 
Four acted alone, they would lose the moral support and coopera | 


RR 


tion of the other States and might even induce the actual hostility 
of some of them. 

With the Axis powers augmenting both their desire and their | 
capacity for revenge, with the United Nations declining in unity, 
with some of the United Nations shifting to the Axis side, with 
the effectiveness of supervision of Axis armament decreasing, | 
political security would rapidly decline. There is no reason for 
thinking that this policy would prolong the truce for a greater | 
period than that between World Wars I and II. 


2. AN AMERICAN-BRITISH ENTENTE 
The proposal for a continued alliance of the United States 
with the British Commonwealth of Nations to safeguard the peace 
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nization | sfrer the war is over has been set forth recently by both American 
ta Wat) and British publicists and statesmen. The American argument is 
1€E Wat | pased upon history as much as upon the needs of the present and 
olitical | future. It reminds the American people of the facts, too long 
of the ignored, that throughout much of their history, the British fleet 

Im the | has protected them from European aggression, that since 1815 
at Wal, | disputes between the two countries have habitually been settled 
by arbitration or other pacific means and that in recent times the 

Would two countries have often cooperated in important world problems. 
ination | Those who favor the development of this historic understand- 
vameat | ing into an entente or alliance argue that such an alliance would 
ortant | not serve imperialist aims in either country, but would lead the 
ge. | nations toward a more effective international organization to 
ally % | secure the liberties of all as time and circumstances permit. The 


ins for ) plan therefore is not for a permanent alliance standing alone and 

ection | gpart from the other members of the United Nations. It is, as 

caliza | one of its exponents has expressed it, a “nuclear” arrangement 
| out of which will ultimately spring the more complete structure 

of ‘the | of world organization. 

mand | Even if this plan is looked upon as a temporary expedient of 


alition | the transitional period, it involves certain dangers. Limited al- 

atte  jiances have generally stimulated anxieties among countries not 

t€ 1 | included, if not counter alliances. The safest way to avoid this 

e Big danger is for the leading United Nations to develop as rapidly 

Pe | as possible a larger structure of international relations inspiring 
' 


tility | the confidence of all. 

their | 3° SELF-DEFENSE 

mnity A third school of thought insists that sovereignty cannot be 
with limited and each State must assume primary responsibility for its 
sing own security. This idea has led some States to isolation, some to 
; for | prepare for self-help, and others to prepare for universal empire. 
eater | Isolation is the policy of relying upon geographical position 


| and the absence of close economic and political contacts for 
security. There are few students of military and political affairs 
who believe that in the present age of airplanes, submarines, and 


rates industrial dependence upon imported minerals, even the best- 
eace 
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located countries, such as the United States, can gain security 


by this policy. The Neutrality Acts of 1935-41 were the lag | 


gasps of American isolationism. When confronted by the reality 
of war in Europe and Asia, American opinion realized in 1949, 
as it had in 1917, that the United States would be in grave 

if the resources of Europe and Asia should come under the domi- 
nation of one or two aggressive powers. 

Self-help is the policy which adds to the advantage of geo. 
graphical position continual military preparedness to enable each 
State to deal with any possible aggression. Under present con. 
ditions, however, even the largest States cannot defend themselves 
against all possible coalitions of their neighbors. Policies of pre. 
paredness for self-help require under conditions of highly im 


dustrialized warfare a continually expanding /ebensraum for each | 


of the great powers. Such expanding living spaces encroach upon 
one another and thus precipitate war for all and destroy the 
security of each. Even the most powerful States cannot be im 
pregnable in a world of States. 

Self-help, therefore, tends to beget a struggle among all the 
great powers for universal empire, a condition in which one 
State emerges in a position to defend itself at the expense of the 
independence of all the others. Rome achieved this for a time in 
the ancient world. It is the policy which Charles V, Louis XIV, 


Napoleon, and now Hitler, struggled to achieve. But in each case | 
the effort failed after bloody wars. Empire is a policy hostile to | 


democracy and, in fact, the policy which the United Nations are 
fighting against today. 


oa Ye . © ° : { 
These policies all spring from the insistence that each nation 


shall enjoy complete sovereignty and shall be alone responsible 


for its own defense. It appears that in the modern world, efforts 
to achieve security through isolation lead to efforts to achieve 
security through self-help. This in turn demands increasing em- 
pire. All of them are, therefore, incompatible with security in 


the contemporary world, unless indeed one State emerged with | 


a universal empire. In that case the ideals of democracy and 
nationality would have been subverted, the security of all States 
would have been destroyed to give security to one, and that one 
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would probably soon suffer the internal rigidities and corruptions 
1¢ lag | which have led to the demise of empires of the past. 


reality | 4. BALANCE OF POWER 
1940,| The policy of maintaining a balance of power implies that 
danger | each State defends itself through parallel action or collaboration 
domi- | with its neighbors against any other State which manifests signs 
of getting so powerful as to endanger the others. It differs from 
f geo- | pure self-help in that it implies a realization by each State that 
: its security depends upon an equilibrium in the international sys- 
t com | tem as a whole. Each State seeks security, not directly, by in- 
selves | creasing its own strength, but indirectly by maintaining the equi- 
f pre- | librium. Adherence to balance of power policies marks the be- 
ly im | ginning of the consciousness by each government of the unity of 
" each | the system of States. Balance of power policies, however, cannot 
upon | yield security today because of the development of total war, of 
y the the blitzkrieg, of economic interdependence, and of democracy. 
e im | Democracies are fatally incapable of pursuing policies of military 
| preparedness, of secret alliance, and of threatened war sufficiently 
ll the | in advance to frustrate the activities of the potential aggressor. 
| Threats of war are idle unless supported by preparation for war 
of the | and in the present world such preparation requires years of stock- 
nein piling (because no country has all of the raw minerals it needs 
XIV, | for military action), years during which civil liberties are sacri- 
casé  ficed to military discipline (because total war requires detailed 
ile to | coordination of the activities of the entire population), and years 
s are | during which economic welfare is sacrificed to taxes, tariffs, and 
| government regulations (because the economy must be diverted 
ation to military purposes and made invulnerable to blockade). The 
sible deliberation and discussion which is the essence of democracy is 
forts _ ill-adapted to the Machiavellian policy of secret diplomacy, bluff, 
ueve | and threat necessary for successful balancing of power under any 
em- | citcumstances, and particularly in a world where air-supported 
y in | blitzkriegs can overrun small or unprepared States in a few days, 
with | and military preparation requires the devotion of over half the 
and economic resources to war. 
rates It has been suggested that because the Big Four can maintain 
one peace among the smaller States, balance of power principles need 
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apply only between them. But dangers to the balance of power} ynde: 
have usually arisen through aggressions by a great power upong e 
small neighbor. The very separation of the Big Four from ong | instif 
another would tend toward satellite relationships of the smalle |  [m 
States with one or the other, and zones of serious political friction | the « 
between them at the mid-points. The immediate power which | have 
modern technology gives to the offensive would appear to render | ordet 
such an equilibrium extremely unstable. deter 


5. INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION nomi 
International organizations have had two major objectives— | achie 
economic and social welfare on the one hand, political and national each 
security on the other. It is necessary to stress that international rathe 
organizations for welfare purposes, desirable as such organiza. | State 
tions may be in themselves and indeed indispensable as they may } tathe 
be in a satisfactory system of international security, cannot alone | 11 
forward political security. this t 
Some have thought that the process of international coopera | Ssecul 
tion for welfare would develop habits which would gradually | ‘ty 
extend to the political sphere and appreciation of benefits which | lectiv 
States would be loath to sacrifice by going to war. Unfortunately | still 
for this theory, the period of greatest international cooperation | Powe 
has culminated in a period of the greatest wars. secur 
It has also been suggested that the international pursuit of | 4pom 
welfare policies, accompanied by educational effort, may induce State 
peoples and governments to divert their attention from power, 
and that the problem of security will be solved by the moral Poter 
regeneration of peoples and governments. The difficulty with this | dividi 
program lies in the fact that it must be successful permanently | ™e 4 
and universally or it will not promote political security. In fact, | ga" 
if such a program persuades many nations to devote their atten . 
tion primarily to welfare, ina world where some aggressive the a 
nations remain and where each State is responsible for its own aid 0} 
defense, political security may decline. This is true because in | Work 
such a world the opportunity for one or two nations to succeed | accel 
in a policy of aggression will improve in proportion as the other | Italy 
nations neglect military preparedness by making economic and 
social welfare the first call on their resources. Pursuit of welfare *gen« 
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power | ynder such conditions may be a policy of suicide. The instinct of 
Upon a | governments and nations in putting security first is, therefore, 
M one justifiable. 
mallet International organizations have, however, been developed for 
tiction | the explicit purpose of collective security. These arrangements 
which | have been based upon the acceptance of a juridical international 
render | order in which the members have agreed upon procedures for 
determining aggression and have agreed to collaborate by eco- 
nomic or military action in order to prevent it. This method of 
ives | achieving security differs from that of balancing power in that 
tional | each State recognizes that its security depends upon a legal order 
tional | rather than upon a mere military equilibrium, and in that each 
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State accepts permanent legal obligations of collective action 
rather than a mere policy of parallel or collaborative action. 

The experience of the League of Nations gives little hope that 
this type of arrangement in itself will be adequate to create general 
security. Countries will not rely upon the good faith of all to 
carry out their sanctioning obligations in the emergency. If col- 
lective security fails to create general confidence, countries will 
still feel obliged to pursue policies of self-help or balance of 
power. China, Ethiopia, and Czechoslovakia relied upon collective 
security and were overrun. The world juridical order must rest 
upon something more efficient and reliable than the obligation of 
States to collaborate after the crisis has arisen, if the basic law 
forbidding aggression is to command or to deserve confidence. 
Potential aggressors will always anticipate the possibility of 
dividing the sanctioners while they gobble up small neighbors 
one at a time. Furthermore, even with complete good faith, the 
organization of collective military or economic action takes time, 
and an aggressor may hope to accomplish his object, at least for 
the time, before the forces of collective security can come to the 
aid of the victim. Collective security given two years might have 
worked to frustrate Mussolini’s plans in Ethiopia; but Mussolini 
accelerated his program and Ethiopia was entirely occupied before 
Italy felt the economic pinch. 

To be effective, collective security needs to be organized with 
agencies for international policing. With this device, which has 
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never been organized generally and permanently, the international 
community as a whole would be equipped with a permanent forge 
disciplined and loyal to that community and sufficiently power 
ful, with the support of law-abiding States, to frustrate aggression 
by any government or probable combination of governments, The 
international community must be universal and permanent. If 
governments likely to commit aggression do not belong or can 
withdraw, the international police force would lack juridical com. 
petence to control them. Action against governments of non 
member States would not be police but war. The organization 
of a police force in the community is a device through which 
individuals have gained security in civil societies and through 
which States have gained security in federations. 

The difficulty of applying this device to the world community 
lies in the fear that it may encroach upon national sovereignty or 
that it may permit a universal tyranny to be established. These 
fears can be stilled by detailed arrangements so constituting the 
international force, the organs of the world community which 
control it, and the general organization of that community that 
the rights of States will be both respected and protected. These 
arrangements must be worked out by statesmen, giving careful 
consideration to the immediate situation with which they will be 
faced and to general considerations of international law, inter- 
national organization, and public opinion. 

The second part of this Report suggests some of these details 
with primary emphasis upon the organization of the international 
police force and its immediate control. The broader problems of 
international organization as a whole, briefly mentioned in the 
Introduction, are dealt with only incidentally. It must be em- 
phasized, however, that the establishment of an international police 
force depends upon the solution of these broader problems. 


Part B. THe ORGANIZATION OF AN INTERNATIONAL Po ice Force 


I. International Policing and Organization 


The organization of political security presents a dilemma. The 
world community must have at its disposal force, sufficient and 
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tional | of the proper type to prevent any probable aggression, and yet 
force | that force must be so limited and checked that it cannot be used 


Ower- | illegally or oppressively. This dilemma can only be solved by a 
ession | proper distribution of military and political power between States 
The | and world institutions and such a distribution depends upon a clear 
nt. If | gnderstanding of certain elementary facts about military tech- 
© can | nology and its relation to political organization and political power. 
com- Warfare through successive periods of history has been a race 
non | between offensive and defensive weapons. First one and then the 
ation | other has predominated. When the offensive has predominated, 
vhich | political units have expanded in size. When the defensive has 
ough | predominated, political units have tended to disintegrate. Oc- 
casionally development of an offensive weapon has been so out- 
unity } standing as to force a fundamental change in the existing political 
ty Or | organization as a whole. One such instance was the invention of 
‘hese | gun powder which contributed greatly to ending the feudal system 
z the | in Europe. This system, based on the impregnability of the feudal 
rhich | castle, ended when gun powder made the castle indefensible. This 
that | resulted in the formation of principalities and small nation States 
hese | around those monarchs most efficient in the manufacture of fire 
reful | arms and the disciplining of troops for their use. Gradually, 
ll be | defenses against fire arms were developed, and in the nineteenth 
nter- | century the military equilibrium was relatively stable, though the 
offensive power of railroads, steamboats, and telegraphs adapted 
tails | to war assisted in the unification of Germany, Italy, and the 
onal | United States in the warlike 1860's. 

In the warlike second decade of the twentieth century the pre- 
the { dominance of the defensive tended toward the disintegration of 
em- | empires and an increase in the number of States. The balancing 
lice position of Britain had been gradually undermined through various 
naval inventions, particularly the submarine, the rise of demo- 
| cratic control of foreign relations, and the development of self- 

government in the dominions, and, finally, the advent of the 
airplane. 

Today the airplane plays a determining role as a new offensive 
fhe weapon parallel to that of gun powder half a millennium ago. 
ind At the same time radio is no less revolutionary in its effects than 
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was printing in the earlier period. Furthermore, biological, psy. 
chological, and sociological research has extended the conception 
of human nature in our time as geographical and astronomical 
discoveries extended the conception of the universe during the 
Renaissance. We must anticipate a change in the structure of 
world politics as important as that which accompanied the earlier 
inventions. 

Germany made a bid for domination in World War I. The air. 
plane was used chiefly as “the eyes of the army.” Bombing from 
the air was relatively ineffective. However, the potentialities of 
the airplane were recognized by some, notably by Germany, 
Under Hitler, Germany made another bid for domination, this 
time through the ruthless use of air power. It nearly succeeded 
because of the slowness of the peaceful powers in appreciating 
these facts. 

The course of World War II has demonstrated that the air 
plane will emerge as a controlling element in warfare, not only 
in augmenting the power of land and sea forces, but even mote 
in providing a striking power of its own, far superior to anything 
previously developed. The war has also demonstrated that with 
the advent of air power a small State cannot defend itself with 
its own resources. It is in a position analogous to that of the 
feudal castle after the advent of efficient artillery. No longer can 
it hold out sufficiently long for its allies to come to its aid. With 


the tremendous industrial development necessary to supply the © 


large numbers of aircraft used in modern war, only highly im 
dustrialized countries can wage effective war. It is probable that 


after the war the United States, Great Britain, and the Soviet | 
Union will have a virtual monopoly of airplane manufacture. But | 


even such countries must prepare a long time in advance. 
Nations devote sixty per cent of their economy to military pro 
duction in time of war as compared to ten per cent a century ago 
and five per cent two centuries ago. Proportionately more time 
is mecessary to convert from peace to war economy. Germany 
had a four-year head start on her adversaries prior to World War 
If and nearly achieved victory. If unprepared, it takes a long 
time to achieve equality, but by virtue of this very fact, it should 
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be easy for an international authority with a mobile police force 
to maintain control of potential aggressors once that force has 
achieved military adequacy. 

These considerations suggest the probability that the world will 
move toward the organization of security through a mobile polic- 
ing force under the command of authorities re$ponsive to the 
world community as a whole. However, though the trend of 
history may: be in this direction, such an organization will not 
spring automatically into being. The ease with which it is achieved 
will depend upon the efficiency of the planning by the United 
Nations in the period immediately ahead. In this planning, the 
tole of air power will undoubtedly occupy an important place. 
“Proposals for an international force have taken several forms, 
such as the coordination of national contingents, the integrated 
international force, the quota international force, and the special- 
ized international force. These proposals should be considered 
with reference to the dilemma of political security. Which plan 
will give the world community the maximum power to prevent 
aggression and the minimum capacity to intervene in the domestic 
affairs of States? Which will best maintain the middle way 
between too much and too little centralization? 


I, COORDINATION OF NATIONAL CONTINGENTS 

The National Contingent System leaves military forces in the 
hands of national States but provides for a combined general staff 
which works out plans for common use and gains their acceptance 
by national military authorities. The existence of such a staff 
distinguishes this system from systems of collective security in 
which the obligations undertaken by States for common action 
are not implemented by detailed military plans but depend for 
fulfilment upon political decisions by the governments after emer- 
gencies have arisen. Such a system of political collective security 
may merge into a system of international police by national 
contingents if plans for common action and authority to activate 
them in emergencies are worked out in detail. The League of 
Nations was engaged in a continuous effort to convert the political 
obligations in Article 16 of the Covenant into an effective system 
of international police by national contingents, but did not succeed 
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in doing so. The French Government, on numerous occasions, 
urged the expediency of action in this direction. This system 


tends to be slow and unreliable in action because ultimate control | 


of force is left with the sovereign States. The world community 
cannot function unless a sufficient number of governments decide 
it is in their interests to support it in the emergency. 


2. INTEGRATED INTERNATIONAL FORCE 

At the opposite pole from the system of national contingents 
is the integrated system which would transfer practically all 
heavy armaments to an internationalized force under direct con- 
trol of the international authority. Military forces with light 
equipment and militias might be left with national governments, 
but all facilities of modern war would be transferred to the 
world authority. Such a system would tend to convert the world 
community into a centralized State. Such a unification of military 
power would tend toward a unification of economic and propa- 
ganda power, and of law which might be dangerous to national 
autonomy and civil liberty. 

Between these two, which respectively err on the side of too 
little and too much centralization, there are many possibilities of 
distributing different quantities or different types of armament 
between the nations and the world authority. 


3. QUOTA INTERNATIONAL FORCE 

Quota systems are those which make quantitative distributions, 
leaving the States with armies, navies, and air forces of a pre 
scribed size, but giving the international authority a military force 
including all types of arms. One such plan suggests that a mobile 
corps composed of permanently embodied contingents from small 
States be immediately available to the international authority and 
that each of the larger States be obliged to support this corps with 
a contingent of a prescribed size. Experience suggests that any 
assignment of unequal armament quotas among the powers would 
arouse resentments because it would appear to perpetuate their 
relative status. Furthermore it is to be feared that such a system, 
however careful the quantitative balancing of contingents, could 
not give adequate consideration to logistic problems and would 
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not assure the world authority the preponderance of force neces- 
sary to prevent aggression in every part of the world. Conse- 
quently this system, like the system of contingents, would in 
ractice prove to be merely a balance of military power. On the 
other hand, if all the quotas were thoroughly unified by a common 
general staff, this system would approach the integrated system 
with the danger of overcentralization inherent in that system. 


4. SPECIALIZED INTERNATIONAL FORCE 

Specialized systems are those which give certain types of arma- 
ment to the world authority, leaving others to the nations. The 
proposal here supported for an international air force is of this 
type. Under this system nations would maintain armies and 
navies reduced in size by disarmament agreements, under obliga- 
tion to use them only for preservation of domestic order and for 
the suppression of international aggression. They would also be 
under obligation to employ economic measures against the ag- 
gressor. The international air force, however, would provide a 
spearpoint immediately available to the world authority and con- 
fronting the aggressor the moment his threats or his acts reveal 
his designs. The eventual support of combined military power of 
all peace-loving people behind this spearpoint would assure defeat 
for the aggressor if he persisted in his assaults upon the peace. 
The specialized system, thus, consists in a modification of the 
system of national contingents through the possession by the 
world authority of an effective international air force. It produces 
a proper balance through utilizing knowledge of military tech- 
nology in its present phase. Invention will continue and main- 
tenance of this balance will require continuous modification of 
the type of force at the disposal of the world community resulting 
from study of these changes. 

Limitation of national armaments would be both a contribution 
to, and a consequence of, the establishment of an international 
police force in which governments had confidence. Experience 
indicates that disarmament cannot be treated apart from security. 
If an international air force gives security, the taxpayer’s pressure 
will assure reduction of armament. That pressure should, how- 
ever, be assisted by carefully worked out plans for reduction of 
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national armaments as confidence in the international security 


system increases. As indicated in the disarmament conferengg | 


themselves “qualitative disarmament,” that which minimizes the | 
offensive weapons at the disposal of the States while leaving them 

defensive equipment, had the greatest promise both of acceptance 

and effectiveness. The transfer of the major offensive weapon yer 

developed, the airplane, from states to the world community 

accords with this experience. 


II. Organization of an International Air Force 


Establishment of an international air force will involve con 
sideration of: (1) the process of creation after the war; (2) the 
military organization (recruitment, size, equipment, bases, dis- 
cipline, command, and finance); (3) the authority to regulate this 
organization; (4) the circumstances in which the force is to be 
used; and (5) the authority to decide when these circumstances 
have arisen and to authorize the use of force. The following 
discussion of these problems is intended to be suggestive, with 
full awareness that the details will have to be worked out by 
statesmen in the light of changing circumstances. The controls 
suggested would, of course, function within the general inter 
national organization whose main institutions have been discussed 
in the Introduction. 

I. PROCESS OF CREATION 
The international air force might get its start by assembling 


squadrons ceded to it by the principal United Nations at the con 
clusion of the war. Such units would wear the United Nations 


uniform, but in the period immediately after the war, they would | 


remain in the forces of the several United Nations. Presumably 
the only units of any considerable size would be those from the 
United States, British Commonwealth countries, and the Soviet | 
Union. As confidence in the international air force increased, 
national air forces would gradually be reduced until eventually 
the air forces of individual nations would be completely aban- 
doned. The immediate cession of some air units to constitute the 
international force would be of great importance. The principal 
United Nations in making such cessions would not be indulging 
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in excessive acts of faith because they would at first dominate 
the council which would control the international force. They 
would, however, initiate a policy which could in time establish 
an international air force able to prevent aggression. 


2. MILITARY ORGANIZATION 

After its initiation, the force should be recruited by volunteer- 
ing. Sufficient volunteers to provide the necessary air men and 

round men ready to swear allegiance to the world organization 
could undoubtedly be found from among the world’s two billion 
people. It has never been difficult for governments to enlist men 
in foreign legions, as Lyautey’s force in Morocco, and the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Brigade in the Spanish Civil War. There are always 
many men whose love of adventure or idealistic interest will draw 
them into such a career. Such men have motivations which make 
it easy for them to be loyal to the international authority irre- 
spective of national origin. There should, however, be regulations 
such as distribution of men of several nationalities even in the 
smaller units to assure that such recruits would retain their loyalty 
to the world order. 

The number of men required is difficult to estimate because of 
the rapid changes in the range and efficiency of military air craft. 
Expert estimates indicate the peace could be maintained through- 
out the world by a force smaller in personnel than the standing 
army maintained by each of the great European powers before 
World War I. This estimate is based upon the assumption that 
national air forces are reduced to a minimum and that the inter- 
national air force can rely upon support from national military 
and naval contingents of many countries and upon the application 
of economic sanctions against the aggressor by most of them. 

The basic equipment of the international air force would be 
bomber and fighter airplanes. Bombers would be for use in carry- 
ing out fundamental policing functions, fighters for the protection 
of the bombers and the bases. In addition the force would have 
its own large cargo planes for freight and troop carriers, liaison 
planes, observation and reconnaissance types. 

The method for procuring this equipment would be important. 
The general staff should have a matériel command with its own 
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laboratories, with units to prepare specifications, with a procure. cases | 


ment office for purchasing, a proving ground for testing, and an 
inspection force. The actual manufacture of air craft would be 
carried out in most cases by private companies located in States 
designated by the international authority. No particular upper 
limitation in the number of such States would need to be imposed, 
There might, for example, be five manufacturing companies |o. 
cated in five countries for the production of each major type of 
air craft. The spread would thus be sufficiently large, so that the 
danger of monopoly would vanish, and with it the attendant 
danger that a State with leanings toward aggression would make 
the international air force impotent by withdrawing from the 
arrangement. 

Air craft would be selected by means of competitions or pro- 
gressive development, much as it is done in most of the countries 
of the world today. Selections would be made according to 
excellence of design with the exception that regulations would 
prescribe that a certain number of types and a certain number of 
models must be produced and acquired from each of the countries 
designated to build air craft. The aim would be to prevent mo 
nopoly of production of any given type in any one or two countries, 

Such a plan would emphasize the benefits of standardization. 
It might have a tonic effect in bringing countries of the world 
closer together. The standardization efforts between the United 
States and England have had such an effect. The common objec- 
tion that aviators would find it difficult to use products of other 
countries has been demonstrated to have no foundation in practice. 
The authorizations for production of air craft in several States 
would assist in the solution of the supply problem through stimu- 
lating the competitive spirit, but between manufacturing concerns 
rather than between nations. Problems of manutacture and pro- 
curement would present difficulties but apparently not insut- 
mountable ones. 

The cession of air bases for use of the international air force 
would greatly contribute to its effectiveness and would probably 
be indispensable. These bases would be protected by their own 
fighting planes, by limited ground forces, and perhaps in some 
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ocure- | cases by a small force of submarines. Considerations of location, 
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logistics, accessibility, and availability indicate that some fifty 
bases would be adequate. In addition to operating bases, training 
bases would be necessary, and these might be located in a number 
of the States assuring equitable distribution. 

The international air force should be brought into action under 
the sole direction of a general staff responsible to the world 
guthority. It would use the same uniform for its officers and men 
throughout the world. 

The problem of financing the air force is not different from 
that of financing any international organization. Contributions 
would be paid by national governments as has been usual in 
international organizations, but there might also be forms of direct 
taxes, as, for example, a small percentage of all international 

stal charges. Fees might also be charged for the use of the 
internationalized bases by international commercial transport 


aviation companies. 


j. REGULATIVE AUTHORITY 

To establish and maintain the international air force a world 
conference with limited legislative authority would be necessary. 
Disciplinary rules, rules of organization, methods of recruitment 
and enlistment of men and commissioning of officers, rules for 
the conduct of bases, rules concerning the organization and pro- 
cedures of military tribunals would be necessary. For this purpose 
a specialized conference representative of the nations and super- 
vised by the general world assembly might be established. While 
a power to revise these regulations would have to exist, it is not 
likely that frequent revision would be necessary. 


4. CIRCUMSTANCES OF USE 

Broadly speaking, the international air force should be used for 
the sole purpose of preventing aggression, that is, to prevent 
preparation of, threat to use, or actual use of armed force contrary 


| to international obligations. The League of Nations developed a 


body of law and practice on the subject, and it may be said that 
the problem of determining aggression did not prove difficult. On 
each occasion the League members agreed by substantial una- 
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nimity on who was the aggressor, but they lacked the embodied 


force to prevent at least temporary success to the aggressor, and 
the will to improvise a force which would be adequate. The sloy. 


ness of the process of economic sanctions as compared to the 


blitzkrieg of the aggressors was an important factor in the League's 
failure. An international air force able to go into action more 
rapidly than the forces at the disposal of any aggressor should 
overcome this weakness. This is perhaps the major lesson which 
the experience of the League of Nations has taught. 

Critics who have emphasized the difficulty of determining 
aggression have drawn illustrations from situations in which there 
were no rules of law forbidding aggression, or if there were 
vague standards, no procedures for applying them. Under such 
conditions, it would obviously be impossible to determine aggres- 
sion. 

In the League’s experience the best rule for determining aggres- 
sion was found to lie in the conception of interim orders. Goy- 
ernments suspected of violating disarmament provisions, of threat- 
ening war, or of having initiated hostilities actually in progress 
could be given explicit orders in regard to the conduct of armament 
factories, the disposal of troops, or the terms of an armistice. If 
all governments involved in a situation observed these orders there 
could be no hostilities. Failure of a government to observe them 
could be easily ascertained by a commission sent to the spot. Any 
government which failed to observe such explicit orders would 
be considered an aggressor. 


5. AUTHORIZATION OF USE 
There must be an authority capable of issuing interim orders, 
of declaring that aggression has occurred, and of authorizing the 
use of the international police force rapidly. These functions are 
executive rather than judicial. It has been held in the United 
States that the existence of the constitutional circumstances which 
permit the President to call forth the militia are to be determined 
by the President himself and not by the courts.! The world couneil 
in which the representatives of the States of major political im- 


"1 Martin vs. Mott, 12 Wheat. 19. 1827. See also Meyer vs. Peabody, 212 
U. S. 78. 1909. 
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portance predominate would seem best adapted to this purpose. 
As conditions will exist after the war, at least the four great 

wers, the United States, the United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., 
and China should be permanent members of the council. Other 
States could be added, perhaps by election by the assembly. A 
member of the council accused of aggression would not vote in 
its case. Apart from this, unanimity among the permanent mem- 
bers and a majority of the others might be properly required to 
declare interim orders, to designate the aggressor, and to authorize 
the employment of the international force. Once authorized, the 
utilization of the force would be in the hands of its military 
command. 


III. International Policing and Public Opinion 


An international air force could not operate in a vacuum. Inter- 
national political institutions to settle international controversies 
and to adjust international law to changing conditions and con- 
cepts of justice would be necessary in order to keep discontents 
from becoming dangerous. A sufficient sense of world solidarity 
would have to exist within the populations of all the important 
countries to enable such institutions to perform their functions. 
The development of such a world opinion involves all the factors 
which influence men to give a portion of their loyalty to larger 
social units. In the past, loyalties have moved from the clan to 
the tribe, from the feudal lord to the kingdom, from the city to 
the nation, from the State to the federal union. Numerous eco- 
nomic, social, technical, and other factors have contributed to 
these transitions. A transition from absolute national citizenship 
to partial world citizenship is in process in many minds as a 
consequence of the new means of communication and transport, 
disseminating universal moral and cultural ideas. Practical devices 
can assist the transfer of sufficient loyalties to the world order to 
permit the world authorities to function. 

It is not difficult to decide in theory on the basis of geographical, 
technical, and administrative considerations what legal powers 
should be given to international institutions. Perhaps in the period 
after World War II, it will not be too difficult to persuade States 
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to transfer such legal powers to international institutions. It ig 
much more difficult for international institutions to gain sufficient |: 
political power, so that in an emergency they can actually exercise 
their powers. In the past, transfers of political power have usually 
resulted from military conquest. Undoubtedly, as the psycho 
analysts point out, the creation of a new political fact provides 
an important psychological basis for new loyalties. Students of 
political power, however, point out that there are other devices 
which may be utilized effectively to assist in the transfer of 
loyalties. The roots of political power can perhaps be discussed 
in four categories, the power of the sword, the power of the 
purse, the power of the word, and the power of the law. 





I. POWER OF THE SWORD 

The predominant military power of the Big Four after the war | would 
can be utilized as a new political fact during the transitional | counci 
period, which, if rationalized by appropriate symbols, can have a | intern: 
profound effect upon the development of loyalty to the world | fights, 
order. The immediate transfer of some of the predominant ait | mainta 
power of the Big Four to the international air force would bea }A reg 
major factor in effecting this development. Too often, concen | would 
tration of the power of the sword has been looked upon solely jinfluen 
from the point of view of its potentialities for tyranny. Its capacity | Marsh 
to broaden the horizons of mankind and to create new attitudes |, poy 
should not be overlooked. Military conquest has too often led | 7). 
to the imposition of a new tyranny but it has sometimes been ji. «4, 
beneficial in shattering old tyrannies both governmental and 
ideological. 


2. POWER OF THE PURSE 
The power of the purse has often been a counterweight to the 
power of the sword, as illustrated in the constitutional develop 
ment of England, particularly during the seventeenth century. The 
source of financial support for the international air force should 
be an important check against usurpations by the air force itself, 
and can also be made use of to create loyalties to the world 
order. It is for that reason that sources of revenue other than 
contributions by States, as such, would be desirable. Hamilton's 
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historic recommendation proposing the use of federal taxation and 
the federal assumption of State debts, in order, among other 
feasons, to create loyalty to the Union, may be mentioned in 
this connection. 


j. POWER OF THE LAW 

The power of the law can serve both as a check to the power 
of the sword and the power of the purse, and as an instrument 
for the broadening of loyalties. In medieval England the king’s 
courts evolved the common law and a national consciousness. In 
seventeenth century England the courts at times functioned to 
prevent usurpations by the royal prerogative. In the United States 
the courts have provided an effective check upon congressional 
ysurpations. While in the world order the prevention of aggression 
would have to be left primarily in the hands of an executive 
council, the influence of the world court in continually developing 
international law, hewing the line between private rights, national 
fights, and rights of the world order, would do a great deal to 
maintain confidence that overcentralization would be prevented. 
A regular judicial procedure and a growing body of precedents 


would give reality to international law. They might have an 
influence in diverting loyalties to the world order like that of 
Marshall’s decisions in creating American nationality. 


4. POWER OF THE WORD 

The power of the word underlies that of the sword, the purse, 
ind the law. Social organization becomes a construction of ideas 
and symbols in proportion as it becomes large. The village owes 
its reality to the direct contact of its members, but the world 
otganization exists only as men’s minds become habituated to 
certain ideas and symbols. The propagandist, the educator, the 
historian, and the philosopher all contribute to developing the 
fundamental assumptions within which the public opinion of a 
large group develops. The sword is subordinate to public opinion, 
because it is the opinion of the man who wields the sword which 
determines the use to which it will be put. Opinion also determines 
the use of economic resources, and in the long run, the interpreta- 
tion of the law. 
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Many practical devices other than education and propaganda 


can be utilized for moderating the prevailing ideology of national , 


ism which has divided world public opinion into sixty-odd com. 
partments. The internationalization of certain colonial areas, 
creating a common stake in future resources for all men, is a 
device similar to that which was utilized in the United States 
when certain States ceded western claims forming the Northwest 
Territory. Emphasis upon human rights in international law would 
also give a stake to individuals in the world order. The develop. 
ment of political parties cutting across State lines has been sug- 
gested by many as a method for creating world consciousness, a 
method which American historians have said was a major factor 
preventing sectional conflicts before the Civil War. 


Conclusion 


The distribution of these powers in the world order would 
have to be worked out in experience and changed with changing 
conditions. Some power of the sword should be given to the 
world council controlling the international air force but some of 
it should remain in the national governments. Some power of the 
purse should be given to the world assembly, though this power 
would remain in large part with the national States. The power 
of law should be exercised, within a limited sphere, by the world 
court, but the bulk of law making and administering would remain 
with the nations. A large power of the word would be given to 
international bodies, particularly to the world assembly which 
would serve as a sounding board for world opinion, and should be 
equipped with adequate facilities for transmitting opinion through 
the radio to peoples guaranteed the universal right of individ- 
uals to listen. National organs of opinion and education should, 


~ 


however, continue to function and to prevent overcentralization | 


in this regard. 


While through such devices the world order must be politically | 
strengthened, the initiative of nations should not be destroyed. | 


Progress is a consequence of the contact of different cultures, 
economies, and social experiments. People must preserve sufhicient 
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loyalties to their nations to encourage divergencies and experi- 
ments. A balance should be maintained between freedom of the 
individual, freedom of the nation, and freedom of the world order. 
In such an equilibrium law and opinion would play a part no less 
important than that of arms and economic controls. 

The process of achieving a world order assuring political security 
must combine force and persuasion. The Big Four must exercise 
the leadership, justified by their military power and their propor- 
tion of the world’s population, to initiate these changes. Together, 
and counting the British Commonwealth as a unit, they constitute 
two thirds of the human race. 

A series of declarations by these powers, supported by the 
other United Nations, and later by neutrals and present enemies, 
should establish the basic principles and institutions. It is im- 
portant that such declarations should be miade in the name of the 
world community and should be applicable throughout the com- 
munity. The problem of security cannot be solved by a contractual 
society into which States are voted and from which they may 
withdraw. The law against aggression must apply to all States 
of the world, and the international police force must be available 
to prevent aggression anywhere. 

The great United Nations will have the power to create this 
order after the war, but to do so, they must convince the lesser 
powers and the opinions of their peoples that they act in the 
common interest. They must exert leadership and gain the acqui- 
escence of nations and peoples to a new world which will preserve 
the maximum of national independence compatible with security 
for all, freedom for the individual, and progress for the world. 
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THE ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION OF WELFARE set Of 


Security, welfare, and justice are the pillars of the world onde of na 
for which we fight. They embody the hopes and dreams of coung. | 82" 
less millions of ordinary folk who yearn for a world in which | 


their children may grow up free from the fears (and from the} ™ 

costs and consequences) of recurrent wars. This is what is meant will | 

by Security—freedom from the fear of aggressive war. = 
é 


They look also for a world in which new avenues of productive 
employment and economic opportunity may be opened up. This by th 


is what is meant by Welfare, using that word in its true and Natic 
original sense of well-being. public 
Finally they look for a world in which international violence | Met 
shall give place to the orderly processes of justice under lay, | ™ the 
including the safeguarding of human rights, a world in whic | “™ 
men may be free to speak and worship as their conscience dic It 1 
tates. This is what is meant by Justice. faced 
This paper is concerned with Welfare. It is an attempt to out desert 
line the international mechanisms that will be needed to achieve °° 
what the great Chinese leader Sun Yat-sen once described as “the be cle 
principle of livelihood””—what we now call “freedom from want.” Th 
Its main purpose is to discuss the first steps that must be taken , °"S" 
toward constructing means of international collaboration by which of wa 
the work of the world may be organized so as to yield better living mye 
conditions and more secure livelihood for the world’s peoples. skill, 
Certain assumptions are made in the argument which follows. of ter 
The first is that in the foreseeable future the responsibility for | ™™* 
economic and social policies will continue to rest mainly upon ue 
national governments rather than upon any international inst be im 
tutions that may be created. The second is that in the conditions | b 
of the modern world an attempt must be made to coordinate and > ba 
clear these national policies by international consultation and | /"<** 
cooperation. The third assumption is that specific institutions with | * for 
limited functions will be set up to deal with different broad destru 
aspects of international economic consultation and action. The 
main purpose of this paper is conceived, therefore, as that of Ie 
outlining the structure and analyzing the relations of a possible 
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E set of international institutions for the clearing and coordination 
of national policies aimed at better living conditions and more 


= secure livelihood for the ordinary man. 
whic | It should be emphasized that the discussion which follows is 
wm the | built upon the assumption that a determined and sustained attempt 
meant will be made by the United Nations—not to restore the status 
| quo, but to concert policies designed to improve the well-being 
luctiye | of the world’s peoples. Such an assumption is warranted not only 
- This | by the statements and actions of responsible leaders of the United 
¢ anj | Nations but also by widespread and repeated expressions of 
public opinion. It is, moreover, implicit in the scientific develop- 
olence | ment of modern industry. A deliberate policy of organized plenty 
- lay, is the only alternative to chaotic economic confusion and a re- 


which | cufrence of war. 
| It is true that there will be a complication of difficulties to be 


‘>? | faced in organizing a policy of plenty at the close of a long and 
> our destructive war. First the routine procedures of international co- 
hieye operation must be restored and the debris of war destruction must 
ihe be cleared away. But it will not be enough to restore the status quo. 
ant” | This paper assumes that it is the will of the United Nations to 
raken , construct out of the chaos of the bombed and twisted aftermath 

of war, more spacious and more gracious, as well as more secure, 


vhich yy ; : 

iving | WAYS of living for the ordinary man. To do so will require patience, 
| skill, and above all, determination. It may also require the acceptance 
of temporary sacrifices and it will certainly call for the abandon- 


ows. ; 

+ for | ment of short-sighted grasping at temporary national advantages. 
upon Unless the vision of a kindlier and more intelligent world can 
nsti: | 0¢ implemented by statesmanlike courage and magnanimity, there 
ions | °48 be little hope of maintaining such peace and prosperity as 


ang | We have hitherto enjoyed, and even less hope of improving them. 
There is no possibility of halting between two opinions. The way 


with | § forward to world collaboration or back to the tyranny of 
roan destructive nationalism. 

* I. Tue Neeps to se Mer 

t o 


It is perhaps easier to indicate the different fields in which 


sible ei 8 : ; 
international collaboration is needed for the improvement of live- 
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lihood and welfare, than it is to decide upon the specific characte | 
of the institutions that would seem to be best fitted for the pup ) 


pose. | 
The present section is an attempt to survey the field of possible 


collaboration, to indicate the most urgent needs that must be me 
and to suggest the kind of institutions that would seem best fitted 
to meet these needs. This is an important task since it defines the 
nature and purpose of the international action desired. It is essen 
tial that these general objectives shall be widely discussed now, 
so that no misunderstanding may remain as to their purpose, 
Unless public opinion understands and approves of what is being 
attempted, it is not likely that the projected institutions will 


receive authorization and financing. The fact should be stressed { 


that long-continued and substantial support will be needed if the 
new organs of international cooperation are to function efficiently, 
What is in question is the nature of the procedures by which 
nations will agree to consult and cooperate in an effort to formulate 
and execute agreed policies designed to improve the living stan 
dards of their peoples. In most cases institutions of an internationgl 
character will be needed to facilitate the desired collaboration. 
Such collaboration takes many forms. Already much experience 
has been accumulated—by the League of Nations, by inter 
American good neighbor activities, and by many other organiz- 
tions, official and unofficial. Information is exchanged, scientific 
standards of measurement or goals of action are arrived 4, 
advisory and consultative relations are established among techni- 


as tim 
jnterna 


The 
today 1 


cians and there is mutual cooperation in the training of technical | basis, 
personnel. Such informal methods of collaboration and mutual aid | private 


lead to cooperative administration of projects and services, as 
well as to international conventions, treaties, and agreements, | 
There is a great variety of international action, bilateral and 
multilateral, official and unofficial. 

In some cases it may be convenient to place direct responsibility 
for limited functions upon a specific international institution. Re 
search is an obvious function for the international secretariats; 
but certain operative functions have already been entrusted 0 
international bodies and the number of these might well increase 
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racte as time goes on. It has been suggested, for example, that an 
© pur international organization modeled to a large extent upon the 

Mandates Commission of the League, might have powers of 
\ssible inspection in colonial areas, and even the responsibility for direct 
¢ me | administration of certain strategic colonial areas of international 


fitted | interest. 


j 


es the | The present report attempts to outline a structure. of economic 
°ssen- ization directed toward the improvement of human welfare. 
now, | It is not possible to deal in detail with the many complex issues 
rpose, | of economic and social collaboration. The Commission will follow 
being | up this general report with more specific papers dealing with such 
will tions as the international organization necessary to improve 
essed | the welfare of dependent peoples, the instrumentalities of colla- 
if the | boration in regard to labor standards, child welfare, nutrition, 
ently, | health, and other fields where parallel or joint action is called 
vhich | for. The Commission hopes also to prepare statements on the 
wwlate specific institutions now in process of creation for international 
stan collaboration in such technical fields as Relief and Rehabilitation, 
ional Food and Agriculture, Commercial Policy, and Monetary Stabi- 
n. | lization. What is here attempted is a broad general introduction 
ience _ emphasizing the fundamental economic organization upon which 
nter- | later detailed plans must be based. 


MONETARY STABILIZATION AND CLEARING 


1 at,| The first and most fundamental economic need of the world 
chni- | today might be summed up as the replacement, on an international 
nical | basis, of the clearing and regulatory functions discharged by the 
] ai | private organization of free markets and financial facilities centered 
3, 3 | m London till 1914. The mechanism by which international pay- 
ents, ments were cleared and exchange rates were kept stable under 
am | the gold standard has broken down. It was never very definitely 
| organized; but depended first on the ability of London to maintain 
ility' a free and flexible market in which financial transactions could 
Re becleared and, second, upon the acceptance by other countries of 
jats; the necessity for taking action to maintain their monetary systems 
1 t oma basis of convertibility into gold. These conditions no longer 
ease | obtain and it has therefore become necessary to plan a more 
| definitely international procedure. 
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Four plans have been advanced. The first to attract public 
attention were those by British and American Treasury officials 
—the so-called Keynes and White plans. Later, French ang 
Canadian experts made public alternative suggestions. The details 
of these plans are perhaps difficult for laymen to follow singe 
the operations are intricate and the language used is specialized 
and technical. But it is evident that there is a large measure of 
agreement on basic principles among the technical experts con. 
cerned. The Canadian plan, in particular, has gone far to combine 
the essential features, and eliminate the disagreements, of the 
previously published British, American, and French plans. [It 
seems possible to conclude that in the course of negotiations 
workable agreement between the experts will be found without 
much difficulty, an agreement that will make possible again 
effective use of idle gold reserves. The United States which 
holds eighty per cent of the world’s gold reserves has a real 
interest in promoting such an agreement. 

In essentials the bases of agreement are twofold. There is 
need for a clearing union which will achieve two purposes— 


establish an orderly and free market for the clearing of inter | 


national payments and, at the same time, maintain exchange rates 
at stable parities. In other words a system must be established 
whereby traders can be sure of getting prompt payment in their 
own currencies for shipments made to foreign countries without 
fear that the payments will be blocked or that the currency of 
the foreign country will be depreciated and yield less in their 
own currency. 

In order to give these assurances the international union must 


have means to finance trade, by securing contributions from its | 
members or by establishing a new international currency undet 


proper safeguards. It must also have the promise of its members 
to keep their international payments in reasonable balance since 


it must safeguard itself against being used as a source of credit | 


by countries importing more than they can pay for by exports 

and paying for those imports by overdrawing on the Union. 
The stabilizing of exchange rates is an important step to take; 

but such stabilization must allow for flexibility of national mone- 
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uublic | tary policies. At the close of the war each government will be 
icialy | faced with difficult questions of employment and conversion from 
and | war to peace production. These questions, with the related pro- 
tails grams of social security, housing, educational improvement, and 
since | more adequate nutrition, must be solved by national action which 
lized | will take different forms according to the political situation that 
re of | | will develop i in the various countries. 
con. | The maintenance of a high level of industrial activity and 
ibine | employment must be a primary objective of national economic 
"the | policies. The main responsibility for such policies must rest upon 
» It | the national governments. The international organization must 
ns a | facilitate their discharge of this responsibility. 
hout { Unless some clearing mechanism is provided, the expenditures 
gain | consequent on these policies will almost certainly increase imports 
hich | and strain exchange reserves so that some countries may be forced 
real | into the dilemma of currency depreciation or exchange control. 
The main purpose of the proposed International Clearing Union 
¢ is jis therefore to provide a shock-absorber to take the strain on 
*s— national balances of payments while maintaining free clearing of 
tet | these balances at agreed and stable rates of exchange. 
ates An International Clearing Union could go a long way toward 
hed | setting up, not a uniform currency, but stable rates of exchange 
heit | between the different national currencies. Its success in this 
jout | effort will depend, however, upon the extent to which inter- 
Of | national trade can be revived. The settling of international pay- 
heit ) ments by credit transactions is easy; but unless these credit trans- 
actions represent an interchange of real goods they are largely 
ust | meaningless. They are like the inventory of a business, figures 
its | entered into a book which indicates where the goods are. The 
det | reality behind them is the exchange of goods and services between 
ers | the world’s peoples. 


ae | FREER TRADE 
dit 5 cee : 
“ At the present time international trade is hampered by unusually 
high tariffs and by a great accumulation of government regula- 
ke, tions such as import licensing and exchange control systems. If 
’ 


ne. | fade is to flow again in substantial volume, the great mass of 
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these emergency regulations must be swept away and tariffs mug 
be reduced. 

But at the close of the war there will be great confusion in the 
trading world. Manufactures have developed in formerly agri. 
cultural countries, agriculture has been fostered in industrial 
countries. Costs of production and prices are out of line ang 
there would be danger of great price fluctuations and serious 
dislocations of production and employment if completely fre 
trade were to be established suddenly. There is a compelli 
necessity for freer trade; but negotiations to that end should be 
undertaken with care and provision ought to be made to control 
price fluctuations. 

The best instrument yet devised for trade negotiations is the 
method of reciprocal trade agreements based on the most-favored- 
nation clause, which extends tariff concessions to all countries 
with which the negotiating countries have agreements. It is not 


a new instrument, but has stood the test of time. The great 


expansion of trade in the latter half of the nineteenth century 
was ushered in by the famous treaty negotiated in 1860 by Richard 


Cobden for Britain and Chevalier for France. In more recent 


years under the leadership of the Secretary of State, the United 
States has pursued a reciprocal trade agreement program since 
1934. In the adverse political circumstances of the years preced 
ing the war a series of agreements were negotiated with good 
results, but major agreements with a large part of the trading 
world were not possible or were limited in scope. 

The recent renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 


puts in the hands of the Administration a powerful means of | 
negotiation with foreign countries. At the same time agreement | 


has been secured by Article VII of the Mutual Aid agreements, | 


that in the settlement of lend-lease obligations, the freeing of 
trade will be a major objective. The stage is set, therefore, and 


the instrument is available, by which carefully negotiated steps | 


may be taken toward a progressive and reciprocal lowering of 
trade barriers. 
There are evident limits, however, to the usefulness of re 


ciprocal trade agreements. Unless they are vigorously prosecuted | 
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| 80 that a great network of bilateral agreements brings a prompt 
and virtually simultaneous lowering of trade barriers over a wide 
area, they may fail to restore the multilateral trade that is so 
yital to the economy of all countries. The essential unity of 
world trade is so marked that a commercial agreement between 
two countries is bound to affect the trade of both with third 
parties. Experience has shown also that it may prove impossible 
for two countries to conclude an agreement which both desire, if 
other countries are opposed to its conclusion. 

There is need, therefore, for an International Commercial 
Union capable of arranging multilateral consultations and negoti- 
ations. Such a body would welcome and foster reciprocal agree- 
ments, but would endeavor to facilitate their negotiation and 
widen their application by promoting multilateral negotiations 
particularly in regard to trade barriers common to most countries. 

The vexed question of international cartels would come within 
the province of the International Commercial Union. The trend 
of modern industry is toward larger scale organization which 
reaches out beyond national boundaries. More and more effective 
production depends upon an elaborate and costly organization of 
scientific research. There is a-tendency for great international 
corporations to seek agreements to avoid expensive litigation in 
regard to patent rights and to minimize competition by marketing 
and price agreements. It is highly desirable that such agreements 
should be public rather than secret and subject to international 
supervision. 

COMMODITY PRICE STABILIZATION 


At the same time there is a case for the creation of specialized 
international machinery to mitigate the violent price fluctuations 
that were characteristic of prewar trade. The case can be stated 
very simply. As long as world markets were reasonably free and 
national economic systems were flexible, adjustments to the shift- 
ing conditions of production and trade were spread over the 
whole world economy. In recent years, however, large sections 
of the economy have become less flexible. Labor costs tend to 
become stabilized as collective bargaining develops. Manufactur- 
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ing industries grow in size and fixed overhead costs constitute g 
large proportion of total costs. Prices of finished manufactures, 
partly because of cartels and other trade agreements, partly alg 
because of specialized production for particular markets, tend tp 
become less competitive and more rigid. 

The result is that the necessity for adjustment as conditions 
change becomes concentrated on the narrowing sector of pro 
ductive activity, mainly agricultural production and trade, which 
remains largely competitive. The strong trend to economic nm 
tionalism before the war accentuated this development. Whenever 
strain on the balance of payments necessitated some reduction in 
prices, that necessity was concentrated upon a few basic expor 
commodities, the markets for which were constantly narrowing, 
The result was a series of violent and rapid price fluctuations 
that reacted disastrously upon the producers. The markets failed 
to absorb these fluctuations and it became obvious that they were 
subject to heavy deflationary influences arising from the nature 
of agricultural production. 

The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture dig 
cussed these questions. One proposal was made for the creation 
of a body, somewhat on the model of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, which might buy surplus stock when prices were 
low and sell them when prices rose because of scarcity. This 
suggestion, it was recognized, could function only if it were pat, 
and preferably a minor part, of a wider agreement conceming 
production and trade in these primary products. 

There is some disagreement between those who would rely 


mainly upon a code of international trading and limit the functions | 
of a commodity corporation to the holding of buffer stocks, and | 


those, on the other hand, who would give to such a body wide 
powers of controlling production and prices. In the former sense, 
the corporation would merely discharge the functions formerly 
discharged by private speculative buyers and sellers in free world 
markets, but would do so on a more organized international 
basis. In the latter sense the corporation would become an instt- 


ment of international economic planning, utilizing and taking ovet | 


the existing commodity agreements such as those relating t 
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tute 4 ' wheat, rubber, and tin. What may for convenience be called the 
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minimum, buffer stock program is merely a piece of marketing 
machinery compatible with competitive marketing and necessary 
if such marketing is to proceed smoothly. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The whole field of economic development calls for special 
organization. The most dramatic, and indeed tragic, characteristic 
of our modern world is the startling contrast between the levels 
of livelihood reached by the industrially developed and unde- 
veloped countries. The countries of European settlement in the 
new world—the United States, the British Dominions, and parts 
of Latin America—enjoy the highest living standards yet attained. 
The industrial countries of northern and western Europe have 
high standards also. The U.S. S. R. and Japan were on the road 
of industrial development that leads to high productivity and 
therefore to improved livelihood and welfare. In varying degree 
the remaining countries, even those of central and eastern Europe, 
were pitiably underequipped and their peoples remained at a low 
level of welfare. 

In power utilized, in rail, road, ship, and air facilities, in 
machine equipment, to say nothing of such conventional necessities 
as automobiles and household appliances, the gap between the 
industrially developed and undeveloped peoples is startling in its 
magnitude. It extends to the communication of ideas. The radio 
and press reporting by which the news of the world is now 
gathered is largely one-way traffic. Intellectual isolation is still 
the fate of the great mass of the world’s people. 

Two lines of action are necessary. The first is the introduction 
of scientific education, technical training and “know-how”’ to the 
areas still lacking them. This is by far the most important aspect 


} of the whole question. The real weakness of these countries is 


lack of trained leadership. The secondary need is some measure 
of financial assistance in providing capital for development. 

The nineteenth century system of international investment 
went a long way to meet the secondary need, but almost com- 
pletely neglected the first and primary need. That system has in 
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any case broken down in large measure. It may be expected that 
direct investment by great corporations will again revive, if only 
to secure sources of materials and entry into foreign markets, 
The lending by which private investors subscribed to loans for 
foreign enterprises and governments has disappeared almost com- 
pletely in recent years. 

There is need therefore for an International Development 
Authority through which national programs of industrial develop. 
ment can be cleared. That Authority should have power to 
register private investments, so that it may have the data on 
which to judge the economic balance sheet of the recipient 
countries. It should also have power to finance approved programs 
of development and at the same time to facilitate industrial and 
technical training and education. The pioneer work, particularly 
of the Health Section of the League of Nations in assisting medical 
education in China, offers instructive lessons in this regard. 


LABOR STANDARDS AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


A sustained advance in living standards for the ordinary man 
cannot be achieved unless more effective use is made of the 
world’s productive resources. But increased productivity is not 
enough to insure such an advance. It is necessary to make pro 
vision for applying the gains to improvement of living standards 
and working conditions and to the protection of individuals from 
the common hazards of economic life. Linked with measures for 
“economic advancement,” there must be, in the operative program 
as well as in the words of the fifth point of the Atlantic Charter, 
measures for “labor standards’’ and “social security.” 

National and local progress in these fields has already received 
much assistance from international cooperation. The Beveridge 
report is part of a great world-wide debate. The advancing move 
ment for social security, whose development is one of the most 
remarkable phenomena of our time and whose extension is among 
the most urgent demands of the masses throughout the world, 
owes much to international emulation and the sharing of tech 
niques. In this process, a significant part has been played by the 
discussion at conferences of the International Labour Organisa- 
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tion and by the advice in techniques and administration given at 
the request of a number of governments by officials sent from 
the International Labour Office. Certain problems of social in- 
surance, such as the treatment of workers who move from one 
country to another, specifically require international action, as 


| has been recognized in a recent agreement between the United 


States and Canada; and an Inter-American Committee on Social 
Security is one of a number of agencies exploring the possibilities 
of wider measures of mutual aid between the social security 
institutions of various countries. 

National progress in labor and social legislation should be 
buttressed by the further development of international agreements 
setting minimum standards. There is already in force an ex- 
tensive network of such conventions, worked out at successive 
International Labor Conferences by representatives of govern- 
ments, employers, and workers and ratified by the legislatures of 
the various countries. These labor treaties, though limited in sub- 
ject matter and uneven in their degree of acceptance and applica- 
tion, have had- considerable effect in bringing the standards of 
other areas up toward those of the more progressive countries 
and in laying the basis for further advance. The strengthening of 
this international labor code, both in its provisions and in its 
applications, should be one of the methods used for the attain- 
ment of the social aims of the United Nations. 

The application of labor standards, moreover, should be directly 
telated to the other parts of a reconstruction program. In cases 
in which regional cooperation becomes a principal method of 
progress, it may well prove advisable to develop regional labor 
agreements to supplement the general international conventions. 
Any concerted program of measures to be undertaken in colonial 
and dependent areas must include a serious attack on the problem 
of “tropical poverty” and should include provisions for the im- 
provement of labor standards, building on the beginnings made 
in the native labor conventions of the International Labour Or- 
ganisation. Finally, provisions for the observance of certain mini- 
mum labor standards should be included in the terms of the loans 
made through any international development authority. Such 
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standards should be set only after realistic appraisal of the exigp. 
ing situation in the particular areas, but should be subject to | diseas 
progressive advance as productivity increases. Their adoption | assist 
would serve to give assurance, to the peoples of the areas in | gnd s: 
which the work is to be done and also to those of the countries | jp he: 
which supply the capital, that the purpose of such development is | _ of the 
not exploitation but the promotion of economic and social welfare, | of Na 
COORDINATION OF NATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICIES ie 
Still on the economic and financial side, there are many other cotics 
fields where the close contacts of international relations now | traffic 
demand continuous consultation and collaboration. Transport and coope 
communications, including both aviation and broadcasting, is one { jg im 
broad field. Double taxation of international enterprises is another, | gntina 
Migration and resettlement will be exceedingly difficult when this | and th 
war ends. The control of international cartels and commodity | pyreat 


agreements is another difficult field. Statistical research and The 
analysis is fundamental to all policy discussions. also it 
taken 

SOCIAL COLLABORATION 
) after 


There are many other fields of social, as distinct from economic, depriv 
action, where international consultation and collaboration have | manda 
long been recognized as necessary. Without going deeply imto | depen 
the background of these needs, some aspects of which are re | be litt 
ferred to in more detail later, it is necessary to list four major superv 
fields in which international cooperation has already been estab } be ma 
lished and now needs to be extended. Other examples might be | region 
cited of the need for international collaboration in such fields a | Accou 
the resettlement of displaced populations at the close of the wat, | done | 
perhaps twenty millions or more in Europe and much greater | Organ 
numbers in Asia. Fin: 

The first and most obvious is Public Health. Epidemics ate } jn the 
more to be feared as a result of improved communications. | nation: 
Dengue fever, for example, has already appeared in Hawaii. But contro 
in addition to the reporting and prophylactic measures designed he ext 
to check the spread of such diseases, there is a very wide field | graphi 
of collaboration now needed. Standardization of sera and vaccines, | should 
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improvement of public health services in areas where controllable 
diseases are now endemic, training of medical personnel and 
assistance in positive health measures such as improved drainage 
and sanitation, better housing and nutrition, and public education 
in health matters—all these call for a continuation and extension 
of the excellent work done by the Health Section of the Leagu 
of Nations. 

In the same way provision must be made for the continuance 
of the international controls established by the Opium and Nar- 
cotics Bureau and by the Social Section of the League. Antisocial 
traffics cannot be controlled in the modern world except by close 
cooperation between national governments and such cooperation 
is impossible without international clearing mechanisms. The 
antinarcotic work is already established firmly on a treaty basis, 
and the logical step has been taken of entrusting the international 
bureau with the administration of the treaty obligations. 

There is a clear development of international responsibilities 
also in regard to colonial administration. The most obvious step 
taken in recent years was the institution of the mandate system 
after the last war. Though the administration of that system 
deprived the Mandates Commission of any direct access to the 
mandated areas, the principle of international supervision over 
dependent areas was advanced if not fully established. There can 
be little doubt that many more such areas should be placed under 
supervision at the close of this war and that the supervision should 
be made more direct. In addition there is much discussion of 
regional arrangements for the improvement of colonial services. 
Account must be taken also of the valuable work which has been 
done by the Native Labor Section of the International Labour 
Organisation. 

Finally there is need to reorganize international collaboration 
in the field of education and intellectual activities. The Inter- 
national Institute of Intellectual Cooperation has passed into Axis 
control and must be recreated. In the process its functions should 
be extended to incorporate those of the International Cinemato- 
graphic Institute and the International Broadcasting Union. It 
should be more closely linked also with the educational services 
of the participating member-States. 
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Il. THe Becrnnincs oF Postwar ORGANIZATION 


Already, before the war ends, the outline of possible methods 
of organization for the promotion of economic and social welfare 
are beginning to take shape. It is to be seen in the first conference 
of the United Nations on Food and Agriculture held at Hot 
Springs, Virginia, in May, 1943, and in the meeting at Washing. 
ton, D. C., in July, 1943, of the commission appointed to draw 


up plans for a permanent organization in this field. It is to be | 


seen also in the constitution of a United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. It is further evidenced in the 
lication of plans by British, United States, French, and Canadian 
officials for monetary stabilization and international clearing and 
in the consultations that have been held to exchange views con- 
cerning those plans. 

These three pieces of international collaborative machinery are 


already projected. Other and somewhat similar projects may be | 


in preparation for launching at the appropriate moment. The time 
has come, therefore, when it is desirable that certain questions of 


principle should be raised for public discussion. In due course | 


these proposals for international action must either be submitted 
in the form of treaties for ratification, or, if the projected insti- 
tutions are set up by executive agreement or initiative, financial 
appropriations for them must be sought from legislative bodies, 
In either case it is important that the commitments implicit in 
their organization shall be understood by the people of each 
nation so that their representatives may know their will. 

The new international order which now begins to take outline 
shape should be considered in relation to the organization that 
already exists and continues to function particularly in regard to 


technical cooperation in different fields of livelihood and welfare. | 


The political failure of the League of Nations should not be 
allowed to obscure the fact that for over twenty years it has 
played an important role in international affairs. Its various duties 
have been incorporated into the provisions of more than five 


hundred treaties and international conventions and the operation ! 


of these treaties depends upon the continued discharge of the 
responsibilities entrusted to the League. 
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Some of these duties are merely administrative; but others are 


| of vital social importance. Among the latter, for example, are the 


provisions for controlling the traffic in opium and narcotic drugs, 
for international cooperation in controlling the traffic in women, 
and for supervision over the mandated colonial areas. A number 
of these vital activities are governed by treaties which have been 
ratified by the United States Senate. 

The League has valuable assets. Its buildings at Geneva offer 
the best facilities available for international conferences. Besides 
secretarial and conference equipment they include one of the best 
libraries in the world on international questions with invaluable 
collections of legal, statistical, and technical documents. 

The League secretariat remains in existence. Some eighty mem- 
bers of the permanent staff, including representatives of every 
section of its work, remain on duty at Geneva. 

The Economic, Financial, and Transit Department is divided at 
the moment between Canada and Princeton. Its Committees are 
still active. Two meetings of the Economic and Financial Com- 
mittees were held last year. At the moment of writing (August, 
1943) a Fiscal Conference of fourteen States is considering pro- 
posals prepared by the Fiscal Committee. The Delegation on 
Economic Depressions has brought out a very important report 
dealing with the whole question of “The Transition from War 
to Peace Economy.” This report synthesizes part of the results 
of the extensive program of studies on postwar problems and 


| postwar policies .on which the Department is at present engaged. 


The machinery for collecting information regarding economic 


| developments in different parts of the world is in active use. In 


the very technical and complicated field of double taxation, the 
Fiscal Committee has made considerable progress. 

The Health Section of the League is on duty at Geneva but 
has medical and technical officers in other parts of the world. 
The Opium and Narcotics and Social Section functions from 
headquarters at Washington, D. C. 

The International Labour Office, of which the United States 


! is a member, has transferred most of its secretariat to Montreal, 
Canada, but maintains a skeleton staff at Geneva and carries on 
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an active program, particularly in Latin America. The judges of 
the World Court, elected through the League machinery, remaip 
subject to call. 

The fact that all these activities are maintained, even 
on a reduced scale, and that contributions to the budget continue 
to be paid by most of the United Nations, including Latin. 
American and British countries, European governments-in-exile 
and the United States (for those activities in which it participates 
officially) indicates the vitality and essential importance of the 
functions discharged by the League. The members of its secre. 
tariat embody experience that ought not be lost. 

It is clear that many League functions must be continued either 
by restoring the organization to its former level of activity with 
new duties added to cope with postwar situations or by incor 
poration into the developing organs of a new system of international 
institutions. 


Ill. Tue Srrucrure or INTERNATIONAL CooPERATION 


THE NECESSITY FOR COORDINATION 


The foregoing analysis has brought out the need for inter 
national collaboration in various aspects of economic and mone 
tary policy and also in specific fields of social and political action, 
Existing international institutions are charged with responsibilities 
in all these fields—the various technical sections of the League 
and the International Labour Organisation in particular. At the 
same time a beginning has been made with the organization of 
specific new institutions—in Food and Agriculture and Monetary 
Stabilization. 


The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration | 
is not strictly coordinate with these more permanent institutions. | 


It has a special temporary function and will succeed best if it is 
able quickly to rehabilitate the countries stricken by war, so that 
they may take care of their own immediate needs. The organiza- 
tion of its work may well be significant as setting precedents and 


preparing the way for more permanent institutions to which its 


functions may be handed over. It will face very great and complex 
problems, not only of actual food and clothing shortages, but of 
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displaced peoples, orphaned children, wrecked transport and com- 
munications, and disorganized social services. In coping with 
these emergencies it will inevitably prepare the pattern of the 
future. 

At the present time it is perhaps premature to lay down a 
definite chart of organization for the new international structure, 
with clear lines of demarcation between specific institutions and 
a symmetrical scheme of relationships between them. It is not 

ssible at the moment to foresee the exact shape of the structure 
in which the specific organs of collaboration must ultimately be 
integrated. 

It is evident, however, that all the projected economic and 
social institutions are interrelated in their functions, that none of 
them can work independently of the others except at the risk of 
creating even worse confusion than existed before the war. Agri- 
culture and food production directly affect the organization of 
public health. Improved nutrition calls for coordinated effort in 
regard to agriculture, health, and economic organization. Eco- 
nomic development in the industrially backward areas is an im- 
portant aspect of policy directed to improved nutrition and living 
standards generally. Trade and monetary stabilization cannot be 
considered apart from these other aspects of economic and social 
policy. Educational cooperation and colonial administration must 
form part of an integrated policy of social advancement and the 
repression of antisocial traffics such as the opium and narcotics 
trade cannot be neglected. ‘This paper is concerned primarily with 
the economic aspects of social welfare. In another section of the 
Fourth Report dealing with Human Rights, more specific attention 
will be paid to some of the social aspects of world organization. 
More specific aspects of social welfare organization will be dealt 
with separately in a later report. Some mention has been made of 
them here, not in order to give an exhaustive technical analysis, 
but to make the point that social welfare and economic prosperity 
go together, each supplementing and reinforcing the other. No 
nation can be truly prosperous whose people do not enjoy a high 
general level of welfare, and social welfare in its turn is dependent 
upon sound and productive economic activity. 
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The fact is that none of the specific institutions now 
projected can function successfully except as part of a wider 
mechanism. A start has to be made somewhere and it may be both 
wise and necessary to begin by constructing the necessary pieces 
of specialized collaboration. But these pieces must be fitted to- 
gether if they are to function effectively even in their own 
cialized fields. Even consultations between them would be a poor 
substitute for the complete coordination and integration of their 
work that is required to avoid gaps, overlapping, and confusion, 

What is in process of evolution is an effort to concert policies 
aimed at improved living standards for the world’s peoples. For 
the great industrial countries the crucial issue is postwar employ- 
ment. For those which have lagged behind in the application of 
scientific methods to industry and agriculture, the crucial issue 
is economic development. These are two sides of the same ques- 
tion and in solving that question all the other aspects of economic 
policy—trade, exchange stabilization, agricultural reorganization, 
price stabilization—must play their part. There is no intention, 
and no possibility, of any country, however rich, feeding or 
subsidizing the world. There is every intention, and real possi- 
bility, of a concerted effort to pursue policies by which every 
country may raise its productivity and contribute its quota to 
improved livelihood and welfare. 

There is obvious need, therefore, for the creation of some cen- 
tral international coordinating authority. Without such mechanism, 
contradictory or competing policies of semi-independent insti- 
tutions may well create confusion and chaos. Interdepartmental or 
interinstitutional rivalry would be a poor approach to the co 
ordinated effort which is necessary. 

There is no need to prejudge the issue as between a unitary 
form of organization in which the specific institutions now being 
created would be departments or a looser type of organization 
in which semi-autonomous bodies work with greater freedom but 
with provision for consultation and coordination of policy. But 
there can be no doubt that some effective method of coordination 
of policies is vital to the success of the institutions themselves. 
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THE GENERAL PATTERN OF ORGANIZATION 


In the outline which follows the second and looser form of 
integration is suggested. This is for three main reasons. First, a 

ttern of organization exists in the International Labour Or- 

isation which has shown encouraging vitality. Second, the 

form in which the new organs of collaboration are emerging lends 
itself to the development of semi-autonomous agencies. And, 
finally, this development facilitates the technical organization of 
economic and social institutions as distinct from the political 
organization of security with which the new international or- 
ganization must also be concerned. 

A further word is perhaps necessary on the latter point. There 
can be no doubt, as will be argued later, that the successful 
organization of welfare must depend upon the assurance of peace. 
For the interim period that will follow the close of this war it 
is assumed that security will be guaranteed by the armed strength 
of the victorious United Nations. Ultimately, some effective 
system of guaranteed collective security must be devised; but 
there is good reason to hope that the political arrangements that 
may be worked out in this field will not dominate the technical 
collaboration that is now being organized. 

The details of this central organization need not be further 
elaborated in this paper which is not intended to outline the 
general international organization to be set up in the future. It 
has been mentioned merely to indicate the relationship of the 
specific technical institutions now being created to the general 
organization that should ultimately emerge. 


INTERIM COORDINATION 


Meantime, the new technical institutions are rapidly taking shape 
and the necessity for their integration is urgent. An interim 
solution might possibly be found by creating a Coordinating Com- 
mittee linking the governing bodies of the technical institutions. 
At least the directors, and probably representatives also of the 
governing bodies, should sit upon such a committee. It could be 
an Economic Council of the United Nations. 

The piecemeal creation of separate institutions has some political 
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advantages; but it involves the risk of confused allocation of 
functions. This is already apparent fromthe multiplicity of functions 
that have been proposed for the Food and Agriculture Organiza. 
tion and for the International Clearing Union. There are such 
obvious needs to be met that the temptation to use whatever 
machinery happens to be available is very strong. The list of 
institutions suggested below goes beyond the official plan so far 


} 
: 
| 
| 


announced. It does so in an effort to sketch a possible series of | 


technical institutions which will not be overlapping and one in 
which there is a reasonably clear definition of functions. 


TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 


There should probably be a single Economic, Financial,. and 
‘Transit Organization, of which the projected International Clear 
ing Union and the Economic Development Authority might be 
departments. This Organization would need also to have depart 
ments, or at least committees, to deal with commercial policy, 
cartel regulation, fiscal policy, and transit questions, includi 
aviation. It would thus handle all the technical collaboration of 
an economic, financial or monetary character. 

Its governing body would need to be representative not only 
of governments but of economic interests as is the governing 
body of the International Labour Organisation. Like that insti- 
tution too it should have an annual conference of a representative 
character. 

A question may perhaps be raised concerning the inclusion of 
the projected Clearing Union within the Economic Organization, 
If the work of this body is regarded as being confined to the 
technical aspects of monetary stabilization, a case might be made 
for its administration as a separate agency; but monetary policy 
is so closely bound up with fiscal, financial, and economic develop 
ments that there is good reason for insisting upon the closest 
possible integration. The separation of the Bank for International 
Settlements from the Economic and Financial organization of the 
League of Nations was not satisfactory. 

The International Labour Organisation, constituted much 4s 
at present, would be a second semi-autonomous institution. It 
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should handle not only questions related to labor and social 
security but migration and resettlement. The latter will obviously 
have to be developed in relation to the organization dealing with 
other fields of relief and rehabilitation, public assistance, and child 
welfare, and will need to have close contacts also with the Inter- 
national Health and Housing Organization. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization, dealing more spe- 
cifically with agricultural policy, should constitute the third 
economic institution. 

In the same way various aspects of social collaboration should 
be organized by semi-autonomous institutions. No attempt is made 
here to give more than a bare illustrative list of possible mechan- 
isms. The various technical aspects of social welfare will be more 
fully explored in later papers to be published by the Commission 
to Study the Organization of Peace. 

The first obvious institution would be an international health 
and housing organization, taking over and enlarging the functions 
at present exercised by the Health Section of the League of 
Nations. 

A second is the already established work of the Opium and 
Narcotics Section with which the Social Questions Section has 
been associated in the past. The work of the Social Questions Sec- 
tion, though never adequately staffed or financed, was productive 
not only of some effective controls over antisocial traffic, but of 
more positive efforts to promote child welfare. A fuller account 
will form the subject of a special paper to be prepared for a later 
report of the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. 

A third organization, dealing with Colonial questions should 
take over the work of the Mandates Commission with which the 
work of the Native Labor Section of the International Labour Or- 
ganisation should be closely coordinated. The political and eco- 
nomic indications of the progress from trusteeship to partnership 
in the relations between dominant and dependent peoples will be 
among the major issues of the postwar world. 

Finally, there remains the task of recreating and broadening the 
Organization of Intellectual Cooperation. 

In drawing the blueprints for such specialized institutions there 
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will arise questions of organization that will naturally differ ac. 
cording to the functions allotted to each institution. In general the 
kind of charter that would seem desirable might be adapted from 
that of the International Labour Organisation. This consists of an 
annual legislative conference composed of government represen. 
tatives and representatives of the economic groups directly af- 
fected—in the case of the I. L. O., organized labor and employers, 
This conference gives an opportunity for debate on a technical 
level and for general directives, as well as for the formulation and 
adoption of international conventions. ? 

The Conference elects the Governing Body which also has a 
tripartite character representative of government, employers, and 
labor. The Governing Body meets regularly as an executive 
council. 

The permanent secretariat completes the structure and has a 
recognized right and obligation to propose policy to the Confer. 
ence and the Governing Body, as well as to execute the policies 
agreed upon. 

In defining the functions of each institution it is advisable to 
provide not only for research, statistical, and advisory functions, 
but also for administrative duties and power to initiate agree 
ments that may be submitted for ratification to the States mem- 
bers of the institution. Administrative duties may be important 
and extensive in the case of such institutions as the International 
Clearing Union. The principles to be followed in allocating te- 
sponsibilities and functions as between sovereign States and the 
international institutions of which they are members, and between 
the conference, the governing body, and the secretariat of the in- 
stitutions themselves, will be the subject of a further Commission 
report. 

It will be noted that this series of seven or eight international 
organizations to handle respectively economic policy, labor, agti- 
culture, health, drugs, colonial questions, and education are pro 
jected as organizations primarily for international consultation 
and clearing of national policies. It may be found desirable to cre- 
ate subsidiary organs with definite tasks under the general super 
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t ac- | development under the Clearing Union, for example. But one of 
| the | the chief tasks of their governing councils and secretariats should 
from | be to provide facilities and common services to enable national 
of an | governments to use them as international headquarters. 
sen- | The vitality of these institutions would be increased and their 
- af. | contact with realities strengthened if they were to be modeled in 
ets, | varying degree upon the experience of the International Labour 
tical | Organisation, which has direct representation of the social groups 
and | | affected by its activities. The Health Organization, for example, 
'would draw strength from direct contact with the organized 
asa medical and related professions as well as with government health 
and | services. The Intellectual Cooperation Organization should be 
tive | | governed by representatives of teachers of various grades of in- 
| struction and of the general public as well as of government. The 
isa | Economic Organization also might have its governing council 
fer- and committees drawn in part from organized economic groups. 
cies In the field of livelihood and welfare, the powers that need to be 
granted to international organs of this type may be limited to the 
»t0 | specific minimum necessary for the discharge of their functions. 
ms, On the political side, international organs to assure security may 
‘ee require to be given effective powers of immediate action. But if 
m- security is assured, welfare is best promoted by negotiation and 
ant | persuasion. Voluntary agreement rather than compulsion is likely 
mal | to yield the best results. 
re | There are great possibilities of improved welfare if security can 
the | be assured and provision made for intelligent organization of the 
en | economic and social relations of the world’s peoples. Scientific 
in- | discoveries have made the world a great neighborhood; but eco- 
ion | nomic and social policy has remained much as it was before the age 
of electricity. The steam engine and telegraphs destroyed village 
tal | isolation and created national communities. The airplane and radio 
r- | have in turn destroyed national isolation; but the world community 
0 | remains to be organized. A modern Chinese philosopher once re- 
on | proached his people for living in the wheelbarrow age while the 
¢ | rest of the world was flying. That reproach may be transferred to 
f- | many other peoples who have the physical instruments of improved 
i¢ | welfare within their grasp, but remain bound by the economic and 
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social concepts of a more primitive way of living. Unless the free 
peoples can summon enough imagination and intelligence to uge 
scientific knowledge for social purposes, it will not be long before 
another Hitler will emerge to use them in an effort to unify the 
world by conquest. 


IV. Tue Nature OF THE TASK 


The organization of welfare is a many-sided task. Primarily, it 
is concerned with economic and financial questions; but, as ng. 
tional experience has shown in many countries, these questions 
must be solved in such a way as to cope effectively with such es- 
sential human needs as those connected with health, housing, child 


welfare, and education. Transport planes now fly from the Amer. | 


icas across central Africa to the Middle East and thence to Russia 
or eastward to India and China. It is possible to leave an area 


where such a disease as yellow fever is endemic and land withina | 


few hours in a country where the disease is so far unknown and 
human resistance to it is undeveloped. 

Modern sanitation and preventive medicine must therefore be 
practiced at the source of potential infection while at the same 
time prophylactic precautions are taken to forestall its spread. In 
wartime travel is limited largely to military personnel, for whom 
precautions can fairly readily be taken. In peacetime such pre 
cautions entail the necessity of organizing cooperative action by 
the public health services of independent national governments. 

Immediately after the war this may well become a matter of 
urgency. The enfeeblement of undernourished, ill-clad, and poorly 
sheltered peoples renders them particularly subject to epidemic 
disease. Shortages of clothing, and also of soap, facilitate the 
spreading of disease. Typhus and cholera have gained ground in 
Europe as they have done during every war and varieties of i- 
fluenza grow more virulent. There is no safety any longer in flee- 
ing contact with infection. The only safety lies in cooperative 
action to localize the area of infection and to stamp it out at the 
source. 

Intellectual contacts are even more important since ideas are 
literally in the air. This the Fascist governments have always rec- 
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ognized. In their policies of regulation and restriction the imports 
they have been most careful to regulate are “dangerous thoughts.” 
In this they are logical. They do not recognize the personal free- 
doms, freedom of speech and freedom of religion, to which the 
United Nations are committed. 

If the world after the war is to be our world rather than theirs, 
it must be a world of free communications in which the spoken 
and the written word circulate without restraint. But in such a 
world there will be need to organize means by which the inter- 
change of ideas and ideals shall not degenerate into the casual by- 
product of commercial dealings or be captured by interested or- 
gans of propaganda. The air-waves, the screen, and the printing 

ress can be the safeguards of democracy, but they may also be 
used to destroy it. 

If the principles of a people’s peace are to be firmly established, 
those communities which have worked out habits of toleration 
and institutions of democratic government by consent of the gov- 
erned must keep open avenues of intellectual communication with 
the peoples who are striving to establish such institutions and 
develop such habits. 

These aspects of social cooperation have been placed deliber- 
ately in the forefront of the present discussion. Economic, finan- 
cial, and commercial cooperation between the nations is clearly 
necessary in any program of welfare. But men are not economic 
automatons. Nutrition, education, health, housing, recreation, and 
leisure are important, even basic, elements of welfare. It is largely 
by progress in these respects that living standards can be raised. 

In the same way working conditions must be considered along 
with wages in any attempt to evaluate living standards. A large 
part of the worker’s life is spent in the working environment. 
This constitutes one of the most, if not the most, important edu- 
cational and physical influence upon his well-being. “Labor,” as 
Samuel Gompers used to say, “is not a commodity or an article 
of commerce; it is part of man’s life.” The Fascists accepted and 
utilized this fact, so largely ignored in countries where individual 
freedom is more pronounced. Deliberate efforts were made not 
only to utilize workshops and farms as instruments of propa- 
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ganda for Fascist ideas, but also to develop leisure activities 
directed to the same end. In countries where democracy rules, 
such tactics are neither possible nor desirable; but decent work. 


ing conditions and adequate leisure are at least as important com. , 


ponents of living standards as are wages. 

The fundamental condition for achieving satisfactory levels of 
living, however, is efficient production. The remarkable advance 
of living standards which was characteristic of the nineteenth 
century was made possible by more abundant production result. 
ing from the application of mechanical power and machine methods 
to industry and not less from the development of world-wide in- 
vestment and trade. 

The commercial revolution was as important as the industrial 
revolution. It made great quantities of cheap foodstuffs available 
to the masses of the people in the great industrial countries. Tea, 
coffee, sugar, rice, sago, tapioca, meat, fruit, butter, and milk 
were high-priced luxuries before the great development of inter- 
national trade made them so abundant as to become conventional 
necessities. 

This process was continuous. Not only more adequate nutti- 
tion, but more variety of clothing, improved housing and sanita- 
tion became possible for greater numbers of people. In the most 
advanced industrial countries this development spread to mechan- 
ical appliances such as automobiles, refrigerators, sewing ms 
chines, electric light, radios, and household appliances. 

There has been no check but rather a notable acceleration in 
the pace of the industrial revolution. New products constantly 
become available. New sources of energy are being developed. 
Plastics, light metals, dehydration of foods, open up new avenues 
of consumption. Rail travel is already air-conditioned and housing 
soon may be. There are great possibilities of peacetime uses for 
the discoveries in physics and chemistry that have been applied 
in warfare. 

It is not lack of productive capacity that inhibits further and 
even more rapid advances in the standards of living possible to 
the ordinary man. A resolute common will to utilize this capacity 
for welfare rather than war would create a néw world for him. 
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What was broken down under the stress of war is not produc- 
tive capacity but the organization by which commodities and ser- 
vices may be exchanged—the commercial, financial, 4nd mone- 
tary arrangements by which world-wide trade was formerly con- 
ducted. Two great wars, separated by a brief generation in which 
the fear of war was always present, did not check scientific dis- 
covery and its industrial applications, but the peaceful inter- 
change of commodities and services made possible by those appli- 
cations was wrecked. 

Foreign investment virtually ceased after the restored interna- 
tional monetary arrangements broke down in 1931. New invest- 
ment in long-term productive enterprises became a hazardous en- 
terprise. Past investment became unprofitable as loans fell into 
default. Owners of capital sought safety rather than profit and by 
shifting their liquid capital rapidly from one refuge to another, 
completed the destruction of already strained exchange markets. 
Idle capital was paralleled by idle labor and unemployment grew 
to proportions unknown for more than a century, since in the last 
great cycle of wars. 

Trade also became hazardous. In three short years it fell to 
three quarters of its volume, while prices dropped on the average 
by more than half, so that the value of world trade in 1932 was 
little more than a third of its value in 1929. More and more it 
became subject to the necessities of State power. It was concen- 
trated upon a feverish search for essential raw materials and pres- 
sure to secure the means of their purchase by forcing exports upon 
contracting markets. 

As long as orderly markets existed for the exchange of com- 
modities and stable monetary arrangements were available for 
the clearing of international payments, trade remained an instru- 
ment of mutual advantage and a potent force for peace. It became 
an instrument of national rivalry only when the international mar- 
kets and clearing mechanisms broke down under the strain of 
recurrent war. 

The first task that must be undertaken if welfare is to be or- 
ganized once more, is the creation of new instruments of interna- 
tional clearing, investment, and trade. Increased production, ex- 
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panding prosperity, rising standards of living, and active employ. 
ment can be achieved only by international economic collabora. 
tion. 

V. Tue Importance oF Nationat ACTION 


The fundamental basis of all welfare policies must be an in 
crease of productivity. The only way to raise living standards in 
an impoverished world is to use available resources and 
with greater efficiency. In some countries with abundant capital, 
highly developed facilities for scientific research and reasonably 
stable social conditions, private and corporate enterprise may be 
counted upon to increase production. 

In such countries there remains a twofold, and in certain con- 
ditions a threefold, task of government. Action must be taken to 
set the stage so that enterprise can work efficiently in the com 
munity interest. This involves management of credit policies $0 
as to avoid excessive fluctuations of prices and investment as well 
as the contrivance of efficient and equitable systems of public 
finance. It may also entail measures to enforce standards of qual 
ity and to regulate prices of commodities and services produced 
under monopolistic conditions. 

More direct action is called for in such fields as public health, 
housing, employment services, collective bargaining, social secu- 
rity, and public assistance, where special needs exist. 

Conditions may arise also where government action is neces- 
sary to stimulate investment and provide employment, or to un 
dertake great public works of social significance. 

Even this summary mention of some of the more important 
aspects of economic and social policy in highly industrialized 
countries is sufficient to indicate the controversial nature of the 
policies under discussion. It is clear that the policies actually pur- 
sued will differ widely according to the distribution of political 
power and to prevailing economic philosophies. The United States 
and Britain, for example, are both likely to follow policies in 
which free enterprise has considerable scope; but the degrees to 
which it is limited and controlled by government action may well 
differ markedly between the two countries. 
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: 
loy- | When attention is turned to some of the British Dominions 
ora | with their much stronger tradition of State enterprise, to the 
USS.R. where such enterprise has replaced private business 
| almost completely, to China where industrial development is only 
in. | beginning and the role of the State looms large in the construction 
of strategic heavy industries—when in addition all the variety of 
rgy economic development in Latin-American countries, in Africa, 
tal, and in the Near and Middle East, is considered, then it becomes 
obvious that there can be no uniform pattern of postwar policy 


Sin | 


" " to cope with such varying situations. 

The people of the United States, to whom this paper is ad- 
ols dressed, have their own conflicts of national policy to resolve. 
to | These conflicts will be fought out in the democratic process. The 
sm. | decisions reached will exert a profound effect not only upon the 
so | livelihood and welfare of Americans but also upon the livelihood 
rel] 2nd welfare of other peoples. If past experience is any guide these 
die decisions will be reached mainly as a result of domestic politics 
aj. | in which local considerations are paramount. They will, never- 
a | theless, affect the welfare of other peoples and their working will 


be influenced by the impact on the United States of the national 
th policies pursued by other countries. 


“U- VI. Tue INTERDEPENDENCE OF THE MoperN Wor._p 


SCIENTIFIC CHANGE 


eS- 

n- We live in an age when increased knowledge of natural phe- 
nomena and command over new sources of energy have put 

nt | greatly increased productivity within our grasp. Organized sci- 

ed | entific research has created a powerful instrument which is ex- 

ne | tending the boundaries of knowledge ever more rapidly. 


t- | One of the inevitable results is a widening of horizons and 
al | closer contact between formerly isolated communities. Much of 
| the new knowledge is directly applicable to communications and 
transport. War news constitutes a daily lesson in geography. 
Only censorship precludes immediate knowledge of fighting in 
ll { the fog-bound Aleutians, remote tropical jungles, frozen Russian 

plains, Chinese mountain gorges, or the Mediterranean outposts 

of fortress Europe. No one can doubt that the close of this war 
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will find Adam Smith’s “wagonway through the air,” a reality 
instead of a picturesque metaphor. 

In addition it becomes very clear that modern industry cannot 
function unless it has access to the scattered resources of the whole 
earth. There is a tendency in some quarters to believe that scien. 
tific discoveries will reduce the degree to which national commun 
ities are now dependent upon other peoples. In this view, the light 
metals, such as aluminum and magnesium, made from materials 
abundant everywhere, will replace the heavy metals in many 
uses; synthetic fabrics and materials will replace natural produets; 
the farm rather than the mine will provide industrial raw mate. 
rials and farm production itself will become a scientific process 
of plant nutrition rather than a somewhat haphazard reliance upon 
extensive agriculture. 

There is no doubt that the pattern of production will change 
and that scientific progress may, as it has always done, render 
some countries independent in respect of essential commodities 
which formerly were imported. Thus the fixation of nitrogen from 
the air rendered Germany independent of imported nitrates. The 
production of power from falling water, of rubber from coal, 
petroleum, or grain alcohol, of cloth from cellulose, of petroleum 
from coal, of aluminum from clays, of magnesium from sea-water 
or bromines are all examples of this development, now greatly 
speeded up by organized and purposeful research. 


THE BASIC MINERALS 


But there is another side to this story. While the final economic 
consequences of scientific progress cannot be foreseen, there 
seems no reason to doubt that, as in the past, its net effect will be 
greatly to increase rather than decrease the interdependence of 
the nations. Several good reasons may be advanced to support 
this conclusion. 

In the first place, all the new discoveries and processes depend 
essentially upon elaborate and heavy machines which in turn are 
produced by expensive and specialized machine tools. Despite all 
the replacements by light metals, the consumption of the basic 
mineral ores, iron, copper, lead, zinc, tin, and of the mineral sources 
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of energy, coal and petroleum, increases at a constantly quicken- 
ing rate. The period of years within which production and con- 
sumption regularly double is very short. 

A sense of proportion must be kept in these matters. Thus even 
the spectacular increase of aluminum had brought world produc- 
tion in 1940 to 885,000 short tons. (about 800,000 long tons). 
Comparable figures, in long tons, for 1939 were aluminum 
670,000 and steel 197,000,000. War demands have undoubtedly 
stimulated production of the light metals; but the older basic min- 
erals remain the essential materials of manufacturing production. 

Industry is still based fundamentally on steel. In recent years 
special steels for cutting tools and for the wearing parts of indus- 
trial machines have been developed by mixing in small quantities 
of chromium, molybdenum, tantalum, vanadium, tungsten, man- 
ganese, and nickel. The sources of supply for these alloys are 
widely scattered. 

Indeed, there is a clear tendency to exhaustion of the commoner 
metals in areas where they have long been known and worked. 
Germany imports iron ore from Sweden and Spain as well as man- 
ganese from Russia, as Britain has long supplemented her deposits 
by importing foreign ores. The great iron deposits of the Mesabi 
Range are now estimated to last “thirty years at peacetime rates 
of production and fifteen years at the present wartime rate.’ 
The United States will therefore have to extend its imports of the 
most important material for industrial production. 

As manufactures grow, great cities develop and their demands 
cause a widening of trade. Tin for containers must now be brought 
from Malaya and Bolivia. The rubber on which commercial ve- 
hicles roll is brought from tropical forests to the temperate regions 
of industrial concentration. Electrical development needs copper 
which must be brought increasingly from Chile and the Belgian 
Congo. 


THE SEARCH FOR RAW MATERIALS 


The new scientific processes often accelerate this exhaustion of 
basic resources. Rubber can be made from petroleum, but the 


1From C. K. Leith, J. W. Furness, and Cleona Lewis, World Minerals and 
World Peace, Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., p. 22. 
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United States Government has just had to take the precaution of 
creating a Petroleum Reserves Corporation to buy foreign petro. 
leum. While new methods of extraction and the discovery of 
new fields may postpone the depletion of the oil reserves of the 
United States, there is already sufficient incentive to search for 
new fields abroad. 

Oil indeed has largely replaced gold as the incentive for eco. 
nomic penetration. The trail from Port Moresby over the moun 
tains past Kokoda and down to Buna, along which Americans and 
Australians fought the Japanese invaders was originally built for 
the convenience of adventurous gold-seekers; but New Guinea 
may well be important in the future as a source of oil rather than 
gold. 

As the insatiable demands of manufacturing industry progres. 
sively exhaust more convenient supplies of other mineral ores, 
access to raw materials will become more and more vital to the 
industrial peoples. If access to the resources of the whole world 
cannot be provided by way of trade, the desire to possess adequate 
reserves may be an even more explosive incentive to war in the 
future than it has been in the past. 

There is no escape, therefore, from the close neighborhood and 
interdependence which scientific discoveries and their industrial 
applications have thrust upon us. In one way or another, by war 
if not by trade, the great industrial nations must secure their access 
to materials that are vital to heavy industry, producing for welfare 
or for war. 

No nation is rich enough in natural resources to be exempt from 
this compelling necessity. Indeed the more developed a nation’s 
industry, the more rapid the rate at which it eats up its exhaustk 
ble resources. 

Conservation may check the wanton destruction of forests and 
the progressive soil impoverishment that has too often been chat 
acteristic of rich new countries in the past, but nothing can replace 
the mineral oils and ores dug out of the earth. Light metals and 
plastics may relieve some of the pressures, but heavy industry re 
mains the essential basis of manufacturing progress and it must 
draw more and more upon the resources of the whole world. 


~ 
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There is good ground for the “firm conclusion” reached by the 
authors of the most recent survey of world minerals that “even 
though the nature, degree, and pattern of mineral interdependence 
will change, interdependence as such will continue.”’2 

Space will not permit proof of the fact that the modern world 
is interdependent not only in respect of mineral but also in respect 
of textiles and other industrial materials and above all in respect 
of food.® Those responsible for the direction of great business en- 
terprises have long realized this fact and have reached out to 
secure their supplies of raw materials by investing heavily in 
foreign countries where reserves are available for the future. 

The time has come, and indeed is long overdue, when economic 
interdependence must be recognized as a compelling reason to 
organize international relations upon a basis of peaceful coopera- 


VII. Prosperiry AND PEAcE 


THE BURDEN OF WAR PREPARATIONS 


Recent experience has made it abundantly clear that the lack of 
political security which has characterized international relations 
in the last generation, inhibits the organization of welfare. The 
economic preparation for war and the economic consequences of 
war are even more costly than the actual destruction wrought by 
armed conflict, great as that is when wars are waged with scien- 
tific efficiency. 

Preparedness entails a heavy burden of armaments financed by 
crippling taxation. Men are withdrawn from productive industry 
for long periods of military training just at the most important 
periods of training and education for civil life. National govern- 
ments also have always acted upon the maxim expressed in Adam 
Smith’s famous exception to the principle of free trade, “Defence 
is of more importance than Opulence.” Since warfare has become 
mechanized, they have not dared to risk economic policies aim- 
ing at plenty and therefore entailing the necessity of dependence 
upon foreign countries for essential supplies. 


aT cit. p. 101. 
8Cf. Henry C. Taylor and Anne Dewees Taylor, World Trade in Agricul 


tural Products, Macmillan, 1943. 
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Examples might be drawn from the recent history of any of the 
great powers. The U.S.S.R. built up powerful armed strength, 
but in doing so was forced to concentrate its industrial planning 
largely on strategic needs. Germany’s choice of guns rather than 
butter was not an idle phrase. Indeed the whole economic policy 
of National Socialist Germany, both domestic and international, 
was an effort to achieve an economy of war preparedness (wehr. 
wirtschaft) which could be transformed quickly and easily into 4 
war economy (kriegwirtschaft). 

This avowed pursuit of power rather than plenty was a chal 
lenge which, though too long ignored, made it impossible for 
other countries to carry through policies of, international eco- 
nomic cooperation. It was an effective obstacle, for example, to 
the negotiation of reciprocal trade treaties with the United States. 
At every turn the fear of war and the necessity of being prepared 
for it prevented the adoption of cooperative policies in regard to 
food supplies, to industrial specialization, and to economic inter- 
dependence. 


THE AFTERMATH OF WAR 


It is true that the great economic depression which marked the 
final collapse of attempts to restore international economic rela- 


tions after the war of 1914-18, preceded the advent of totali- 


tarian policies in Germany. It was indeed largely responsible for 
the social distress which, in Japan as well as in Germany, turned 
public opinion in despair to accept violence rather than negotia- 
tion, conquest rather than trade, as a possible solution of national 
difficulties. 

It must be remembered, however, that the years between 1918 
and 1929, preceding the great depression, were years in which 
statesmen were preoccupied by attempts to cope with the dislo- 
cations, distortions, and impoverishment consequent upon a great 
war. 

It is not suggested that the depression was inevitable. At many 
points along the road wiser and more constructive policies might 
have been followed and might have averted the collapse of eco 
nomic equilibrium in 1929-1932. But the tasks which confronted 
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vernments in those years were tremendous in their scope and 
the climate of public opinion was not favorable to the coopera- 
tive policies that must depend on trust and mutual confidence. 

The close of a great war is in many ways a difficult time to 
start a great international experiment. Public opinion may be 
shocked and exhausted by the human and material costs of the war. 
It may even be moved by a vision of “humanity on the march”’ to 
saner and more humane ways of living. Certain war experiences 
may have a profound effect also on public opinion. Full employ- 
ment, effective and equitable rationing, successful experiments in 
community organization such as the feeding of children, standard 
clothing and housing, communal eating facilities and the sharing 
of local duties, to say nothing of the redistribution of real income 
through social services financed by progressive taxation, may 
well be regarded as important and practicable for peace, as well 
as for war. 

There arise, however, very real problems of national and inter- 
national adjustment. War-stimulated industries are forced to 
shrink, the resumption of international trade and payments leads 
to violent adjustments of prices and production. Reconstruction 
of the war-devastated regions creates apparently insatiable de- 
mands for food and then for capital, but the possibilities of pay- 
ment are limited. Prices are apt to rise sharply if uncontrolled, 
only to collapse before long in a financial panic. Currencies, bank- 
ing systems, and public finances are strained. 

To convert a warring world back to peaceful cooperation de- 
mands patience, restraint, and farsighted wisdom that is not easy 
to mobilize. In such circumstances national governments are 
tempted to take action that is incompatible in the long run with 
international equilibrium. Unless there is a considerable measure 
of discipline and far-sighted planning, immediate difficulties may 
give rise to policies that will bring about future international dis- 
equilibrium and conflict. The reckoning in such a case may be 
long delayed but it is inevitable. There is substantial truth, there- 
fore, in the statement of an American economist at the depth of 
the depression period—‘‘The real lesson of this depression js 
that the world cannot afford any more great wars.” It is, there- 
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fore, well to organize international collaboration quickly to fore. 
stall similar consequences after this war. 


THE MATERIAL AND IMMATERIAL COSTS OF WAR 


The actual damage wrought by the operations of modern war 
ought not to be ignored. There is a tendency among some econ. 
omists to deprecate emphasis upon the destructiveness of war. It 
is perfectly true, as they point out, that the recuperative power of 
modern productive methods is very great. 

Even though prolonged wars entail much greater destruction 


of whole communities, might be repaired rather quickly if eco. 
nomic activity could be maintained at peak levels. Buildings are 
razed, forests are cut down, fields are impoverished, capital 
equipment is destroyed, and stocks of foods, materials, and an- 
imals depleted. The more effective administrative organization of 
modern States enables them to hold out against blockade and at- 
tack until impoverishment and destruction have reached extreme 
limits. 

Yet these vast damages could be repaired within a relatively 
short period of active production. Combined with the satisfaction 
of current needs, reconstruction must of course be spread over a 
somewhat longer period; but even so it might be achieved within, 


than used to be the case, that destruction, and the impoverishment 


economic system were not impaired. Even the lives lost, irre- 
placeable as the individuals are, may be quickly replaced in the 
aggregate by new births. 

The proviso, however, is unrealistic. It is precisely in the dam- 
age done to the cooperative processes of industry, trade, and 
finance that war is most destructive. National economies are 
geared to war production and must be reconverted to peace. 
Heavy drafts are made upon future taxable income in the wat 
financing that constitutes in essence a vast redistribution of claims 
upon future production. It is true that war is fought with present 
effort and materials, but payment is in large part deferred. The 
collapse of land values and security values that followed the last 
war ought not to be forgotten. The families that walked off farms 


say, a decade—provided only that the productive capacity of the 
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in lowa and Oklahoma or Arkansas were paying for the war. In 
Europe under inflation trade union funds, pensions, life insurances, 
were wiped out together with capital accumulations of all sorts. 

International specialization is wrecked also and the balances of 
international payments are placed upon a new basis which entails 

t shifts in trade and therefore in the patterns of national pro- 
duction and consumption. Credit and currencies are strained. 
Governments fall and civil confusion, if not actual civil war, is 
caused. Men are apt to lose faith in the symbols and instruments 
of social cooperation and therefore resort to individual efforts to 
safeguard themselves and their dependents. There is danger that 
the whole machinery of social activity, based as it is upon mutual 
trust, may collapse in disorder. This is what happened over a 
large part of Europe at the close of the last war. It may well hap- 
pen again unless strong and well-considered authority is exer- 
cised to maintain orderly government and restore economic activ- 
ity as speedily as possible. 

Only if such action is taken, and supplemented by effective 
measures to assure ordered security for the future, will it be pos- 
sible to undertake policies directed toward creating an economy of 
welfare. The fear of recurrent war must be exercised before any 
such policies are likely to be adopted on the international scale 
that alone makes their achievement possible. Attempted on a na- 
tional scale in countries fortunate enough to command the loyal 
cohesion of their citizens they may achieve a more equitable and 
stable distribution of income at lower levels of productivity than 
would be possible with international specialization. Even then, 
defense measures would loom large and further impair living 
standards. 

POSTWAR IMPOVERISHMENT 


At best, granted that order can be maintained and economic 
breakdown averted, while security is assured, at first by the dom- 
inant power of the victorious United Nations and then by some 
effective system of collective security brought into being and 
largely maintained by their power—even then the task of recon- 
struction should not be underestimated. War is an economic 


calamity. 
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The false prosperity that accompanies unbridled war expendi. 
tures should not blind anyone to the lowering of real income and 
the wastage of capital resources that is the inevitable result of de. 
voting labor and capital to destruction. There is an illusion of 
general prosperity while the war lasts because money is plentiful 
and considerable groups have larger money incomes. 

The reality is that bombing and fighting planes burn gasoline 
that must be provided by limiting civilian consumption and by 
drawing on reserve supplies. The community heritage of fields, 
forests, and mines must be drawn upon as heavily as the demands 
of war require. In a full war economy, men and women, young 
and old, must labor unceasingly without regard for hard-won 
labor standards. The civilian economy is reduced to barest essen- 
tials. Life goes on underground or is exposed to bombing risks, 
shorn of the luxuries, the conveniences, and the amenities that 
formerly were regarded as necessities of civilized existence. 

In Europe today hundreds of millions of people are living at 
levels of nutrition below what are regarded as subsistence stand- 
ards. In the more fortunate countries food may be adequate if dull; 
but in many it is insufficient to provide energy and still less ade- 
quate to ward off deficiency diseases or to provide the materials 
for bodily growth. Hundreds of thousands, if not millions, are 
homeless. Millions more have inadequate heat. Clothing, espe- 
cially of the better textiles, is very scanty and war needs produce 
shortages of coal, oil, and electric energy. 

The ravages of war extend to the most elementary necessities 
of human existence, food, clothing, and shelter. Indeed the ac- 
centuation of these difficulties, by blockade and by the destruc 
tion of the means of production and transport, is perhaps the most 
powerful weapon in the hands of the United Nations. 

In Asia these miseries are multiplied. Instead of malnutrition, 
there is starvation. Life was so close to the subsistence level at 
the best of times that war destruction could not fail to push mil- 
lions below that level. Even though natural resources are ample 
and labor abundant, the Japanese have not been able to raise pro 
duction to the levels it formerly reached. 

Can anyone believe that. at the end of four, five, six or more 
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years of suffering, privation, and nervous strain, the stricken peo- 
ples will emerge with the good will, energy, and trust necessary 
to resume normal production and cooperative interchange? The 
cupboard will have been swept barer than it was at the end of the 
last war. Productive equipment will have deteriorated more. Men 
and women will have suffered greater strain. They will be incap- 
able for a time of the initiative and energy necessary to effective 
self-help. 

Indeed, vindictive hatreds and civil war, epidemics, and eco- 
nomic breakdown culminating in monetary inflations have in the 

st been more usual consequences of physical weakness and psy- 
chological frustration than have been a trustful and cooperative 
acceptance of the continued sacrifice and discipline necessary to 
clear away the debris of war. Order and relief must, therefore, 
come in the first instance from the intervention of communities 
less directly affected by the strain of war. 

The magnitude of the task needs to be realized, but it should 
not be exaggerated. It is a task likely to call for quantities of food, 
clothing, materials, and capital goods, greater than are immedi- 
ately available. War is a great eater of reserves. Even in the coun- 
tries outside the zone of active hostilities, stocks of essential com- 
modities that even a few months ago seemed mountainous, melt 
rapidly away. 

If the undernourished people of Europe are to receive even 
minimum quantities of food, below the subsistence level, say one 
good balanced meal a day, the more fortunate communities such 
as the British and American peoples will need at first to continue 
and even tighten their rationing. The needs of Europe, likely to 
be encountered before the even greater needs of Asia can be cal- 
culated, are sufficient in themselves to overstrain the supplies that 
can now be foreseen as likely to be available at the close of the war. 

On the other hand, experience in North Africa and Sicily has 
already shown that the necessity for relief need not last long. 
Emergency action is needed, but it should be directed to planning 
rehabilitation so that the stricken peoples may be placed as quickly 
as possible on a self-reliant basis. The need is too great for the 
victors to meet from their own reserves or resources. It is not too 
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great once the war-impoverished peoples themselves begin again 
to produce for their own needs. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF WELFARE 


This is not an argument against relief planning, but it is an 
argument both against pitching immediate expectations too high 
and for strenuously endeavoring by every possible means first to 
hasten the day of victory and meanwhile to prepare a swift and 
combined attack upon the problems of reconversion from war to 
peace production. Delay, confusion, and sectional disputes im. 
pairing the war effort now and the peace effort that is to come 
will yield bitter fruit. If too long continued, they may destroy any 
practical possibility of realizing the hope of creating an economy 
of welfare. 

In the first years after the war it seems probable that security 
must depend upon the armed force of the United Nations. In this 
period, too, relief and rehabilitation will call for the greatest 
measure of economic production that can be made available, 

If these immediate tasks can be accomplished, the time will 
come, and it may be hoped come quickly, when the economic or- 
ganization of welfare based upon an organized collective system 
of world order will be possible. First the pass must be held. Cha- 
otic economic confusion, civil wars, epidemics, and inflationary 
breakdown must be averted. Men and women must be got back to 
work again so that production and trade can be restored. To that 
restoration, new ideals and social objectives are important from 
the beginning. 

If security can be established on a firm basis, we may look and 
hope for economic policies aimed at utilizing scientific knowledge 
to raise living standards. Unless security can be so established 
there is little likelihood that welfare can be organized. 

In the long run, however, the dependence is mutual. It is not 
likely that collective security will endure unless it is based upon 
the progressive achievement both of welfare and of justice. The 
advancement of peaceful prosperity, coupled with the gradual de- 
velopment of procedures and usages whereby grievances may be 
redressed and differences adjusted between the nations are indis- 
pensable corollaries of ordered security. 
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ain It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the questions which 

are treated in other sections of this Fourth Report of the Com- 

| mission to Study the Organization of Peace, but it should be 

clearly understood that the organization of welfare will be a hol- 

low facade unless it can be based upon solid foundations of col- 
igh | lective security and international justice. 
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REPORT ON THE MOSCOW CONFERENCE 


AN ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE CORDELL HULL 
BEFORE THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
NOVEMBER 18, 1943 


| appreciate deeply the compliment of being invited to meet with 
you today. But I appreciate even more the fact that by your invi- 
tation you have emphasized your profound interest in the prin- 
ciples and policies for which the Moscow Conference stood and 
in the progress made by the participating governments in carry- 
ing them forward. 

In the minds of all of us here present and of the millions of 
Americans all over the country and at battle-stations across the 
seas, there is and there can be at this moment but one consuming 
thought—to defeat the enemy as speedily as possible. We have 
reached a stage in the war in which the United Nations are on the 
offensive in every part of the world. Our enemies are suffering 
defeat after defeat. The time will come when their desperate 
movement to destroy the world will be utterly crushed. But there 
are in store for us still enormous hardships and vast sacrifices. The 
attainment of victory will be hastened only in proportion as all 
of us, in this country and in all the United Nations, continue to 
exert all possible effort to press home our advantage without the 
slightest relaxation or deviation. 

The glorious successes which have already attended our arms 
and the confidence which we all feel today in assured, though still 
immensely difficult, victory would have been impossible if this 
country, and Great Britain, and the Soviet Union, and China, and 
the other victims of aggression had not each risen as a unit in de- 
fense of its liberty and independence. They would have been 
equally impossible if all these nations had not come together in a 
brotherhood of self-preservation. 

While we are thus engaged in the task of winning the war, all 
of us are acutely conscious of the fact that the fruits of victory 





1 Reprinted from The Department of State Bulletin, Vol. IX, No. 230, 
November 20, 1943. 
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can easily be lost unless there is among us wholehearted . 
ance of those basic principles and policies which will render im. 
possible a repetition of our present tragedy and unless there ig 
promptly created machinery of action necessary to carry ont 
these principles and policies. The Moscow Conference is believed 
to have been an important step in the direction both of shortening 
the war and of making provision for the future. 

The convocation of the Conference was the result of a pro 
found conviction on the part of President Roosevelt, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, and Marshal Stalin that, at this stage of the war, 
frank and friendly exchanges of views between responsible repre- 
sentatives of their three Governments on problems of postwar, ag 
well as war, collaboration were a matter of great urgency. Up to 
that time, such exchanges of views had taken place on several oc- 
casions between our Government and that of Great Britain. But 


the exigencies of war had been obstacles to the participation of / 


the Soviet Government in similar exchanges to the same extent, 
With the acceleration of the tempo of war against Germany, the 
necessity became daily more and more apparent for more far 
reaching discussions and decisions by the three Governments 
than had occurred theretofore. 

I went to Moscow, by direction of President Roosevelt, to dis- 
cuss with the representatives of Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union some basic problems of international relations in the light 
of principles to which our country, under the President’s leader- 
ship, has come to give widespread adherence. It has never been my 
fortune to attend an international conference at which there was 
greater determination on the part of all the participants to move 
forward in a spirit of mutual understanding and confidence. 

The Conference met against the background of a rapidly chang- 
ing military situation. From the east and from the south, the Nazi 
armies were being steadily hammered back into narrower and 
narrower confines. From the west, the Allied air forces were fe 
lentlessly and systematically destroying the nerve centers of 
German industrial and military power. 

Formidable as the war task still is, it has been increasingly 
clear that the time is nearing when more and more of the terti- 
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tory held by the enemy will be wrested from his grasp, and when 
Germany and its remaining satellites will have to go the way of 
Fascist Italy. In these circumstances, new problems arise which 
require concerted action by the Allies, to hasten the end of the 
war, to’plan for its immediate aftermath, and to lay the founda- 
tion for the postwar world. Our discussions in Moscow were 
concerned with many of these problems. Important agreements* 
were reached, but there were no secret agreements, and none was 
suggested. 

Of the military discussions which took place it can be stated 
that they were in the direction of facilitating closer cooperation 
between the three countries in the prosecution of the war against 
the common enemy. I am glad to say that there is now in Moscow 
a highly competent United States Military Mission, headed by 
Maj. Gen. John R. Deane. 

The attention of the Conference was centered upon the task of 
making sure that the nations upon whose armed forces and civil- 
ian efforts rests the main responsibility for defeating the enemy 
will, along with other peacefully minded nations, continue to per- 
form their full part in solving the numerous and vexatious prob- 
lems of the future. From the outset; the dominant thought at the 
conference was that, after the attainment of victory, cooperation 
among peace-loving nations in support of certain paramount mu- 
tual interests will be almost as compelling in importance and neces- 
sity as it is today in support of the war effort. 

At the end of the war, each of the United Nations and each of 
the nations associated with them will have the same common in- 
terest in national security, in world order under law, in peace, in 
the full promotion of the political, economic, and social welfare 
of their respective peoples—in the principles and spirit of the 
Atlantic Charter and the Declaration by the United Nations. The 
future of these indispensable common interests depends abso- 
lutely upon international cooperation. Hence, each nation’s own 
primary interest requires it to cooperate with the others. 

These considerations led the Moscow Conference to adopt the 


2 Texts of agreements published in International Conciliation, No. 395, De- 
cember, 1943. 
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four-nation declaration with which you are all familiar. I shoul 
like to comment briefly on its main provisions. 

In that document, it was jointly declared by the United States, 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and China “That their united 
action, pledged for the prosecution of the war against their com. 
mon enemies, will be continued for the organization and main. 
tenance of peace and security.” 

To this end, the four Governments declared that they “nr 
nize the necessity of establishing at the earliest practicable datea 
central international organization, based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all peace-loving States and open to mem- 
bership by all such States, large and small.” I should like to lay 
particular stress on this provision of the declaration. The princi- 
ple of sovereign equality of all peace-loving States, irrespective of 
size and strength, as partners in a future system of general se- 
curity will be the foundation stone upon which the future inter- 
national organization will be constructed. 

The adoption of this principle was particularly welcome to us. 
Nowhere has the conception of sovereign equality been applied 
more widely in recent years than in the American family of na 
tions, whose contribution to the common effort in wartime will 
now be followed by representation in building the institutions of 
peace. 

The four Governments further agreed that, pending the inaugu- 
ration in this manner of a permanent system of general security, 
“they will consult with one another and as occasion requires 
with other members of the United Nations with a view to joint 
action on behalf of the community of nations’ whenever such 
action may be necessary for the purpose of maintaining intern 
tional peace and security. 

Finally, as an important self-denying ordinance, they declared 
“That after the termination of hostilities they will not employ 
their forces within the territories of other States except for the 
purpose envisaged in this declaration and after joint consultation.” 

Through this declaration, the Soviet Union, Great Britain, the 
United States, and China have laid the foundation for a coopera 
tive effort in the postwar world toward enabling all peace-loving 
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nations, large and small, to live in peace and security, to preserve 
the liberties and rights and facilities for economic, social, and 
spiritual progress. No other important nations anywhere have 
more in common in the present war or in the peace that is to fol- 
low victory over the Axis powers. No one, no two of them, can 
be most effective without the others, in war or in peace. 

Each of them had, in the past, relied in varying degrees upon 

licies of detachment and aloofness. In Moscow, their four Gov- 
emments pledged themselves to carry forward to its fullest devel- 
opment a broad and progressive program of international cooper- 
ation. This action was naturally of world-wide importance. 

As the provisions of the four-nation declaration are carried 
into effect, there will no longer be need for spheres of influence, 
for alliances, for balance of power, or any other of the special 
arrangements through which, in the unhappy past, the nations 
strove to safeguard their security or to promote their interests. 

The Conference faced many political problems growing out of 
the military activities in Europe. It was foreseen that problems of 
common interest to our three Governments will continue to arise 
as our joint military efforts hasten the defeat of the enemy. It is 
impracticable for several governments to come to complete and 
tapid understanding on such matters through the ordinary chan- 
nels of diplomatic communication. The Conference accordingly 
decided’ to set up a European Advisory Commission with its seat 
in London. This Commission will not of itself have executive 
powers. Its sole function will be to advise the Governments of 
the United States, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union. It is to 
deal with nonmilitary problems relating to enemy territories and 
with such other problems as may be referred to it by the partici- 
pating governments. It will provide a useful instrument for con- 
tinuing study and formulation of recommendations concerning 
questions connected with the termination of hostilities. 

For the purpose of dealing with problems arising from the execu- 
tion of the terms of surrender of Italy and with related matters 
growing out of the developing situation in that country, the Con- 
ference established an Advisory Council for Italy. This Council 
will consist of representatives of the Governments of the United 
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States, Great Britain and the Soviet Union, of the French Com. 
mittee of National Liberation, and of the Governments of Yj 
slavia and Greece as early as practicable. The members of the 
Council will advise the Allied Commander in Chief and will make 
recommendations to the respective governments and to the 
French Committee concerning nonmilitary problems relating to 
Italy. 

It was clearly understood that the setting up of these two agen. 
cies was not intended to supersede the usual diplomatic channels 
of communication between the three Governments. On the con- 
trary, arrangements were made for expeditious and effective 
handling of questions of concern to the three Governments through 
tripartite diplomatic conversations in any one of the three capitals, 

In a declaration on Italy, the Conference set forth a number of 
principles on the basis of which democratic restoration of that 
country’s internal political structure should take place. These 
principles—including freedom of religion, of speech, of the press 
and of assembly, and the right of the people ultimately to choose 
their own form of government—are among the most basic human 
rights in civilized society. 

In a declaration on Austria, the forcible annexation of that un- 
happy country was pronounced null and void. It was further de- 
clared that Austria is to be given an opportunity to become rees- 
tablished as a free and independent State, although the Atstrians 
were put on notice that in the final analysis the treatment to be 
accorded them will depend upon the contribution which they will 
make toward the defeat of Germany and the liberation of their 
country. 

The Conference also served as an occasion for a solemn decla- 
ration by the heads of the three Governments with regard to the 
perpetrators of the bestial and abominable crimes committed by 
the Nazi leaders against the harassed and persecuted inhabitants 
of occupied territories—against people of all races and religions, 
among whom Hitler has reserved for the Jews his most brutal 
wrath. Due punishment will be administered for all these crimes. 

Finally, the Conference gave preliminary attention to a numl- 
ber of other specific problems relating to the eventual transition 
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from war to peace. A fruitful exchange of views took place on 
such questions as the treatment of Germany and its satellites, the 
various phases of economic relations, the promotion of social wel- 
fare, and the assurance of general security and peace. 

These were among the outstanding developments at the Moscow 
Conference. The intensive discussion, lasting two weeks, did not 
and was not intended to bring about the solution of all the prob- 
lems that are before us. Much less could we anticipate the prob- 
lems that are bound to arise from day to day and from year to 
year. There were other problems, such, for example, as questions 
relating to boundaries, which must, by their very nature, be left 
in abeyance until the termination of hostilities. This is in accord- 
ance with the position maintained for some time by our Govern- 
ment. 

Of supreme importance is the fact that at the Conference the 
whole spirit of international cooperation, now and after the war, 
was revitalized and given practical expression. The Conference 
thus launched a forward movement which, I am convinced, will 
steadily extend in scope and effectiveness. Within the frame-work 
of that movement, in the atmosphere of mutual understanding and 
confidence which made possible its beginning in Moscow, many 
of the problems which are difficult today will as time goes on un- 
doubtedly become more possible of satisfactory solution through 
frank and friendly discussion. 

I am happy on this occasion to pay personal tribute to those 
with whom it was my privilege to confer in Moscow. Mr. Molo- 
tov arranged for the business of the Conference in a most effi- 
cient manner. Both as chairman and participant he manifested 
throughout the highest order of ability and a profound grasp of 
international affairs. Mr. Eden, with his exceptional wisdom and 
experience, exhibited the finest qualities of statesmanship. I found 
in Marshal Stalin a remarkable personality, one of the great 
statesmen and leaders of this age. 

I was deeply impressed by the people of Russia and by the epic 
quality of their patriotic fervor. A people who will fight against 
ruthless aggression, in utter contempt of death, as the men and 
women of the Soviet Union are fighting, merit the admiration and 
good will of the people of all countries. 
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We of today shall be judged in the future by the manner jp 
which we meet the unprecedented responsibilities that rest upon 
us—not alone in winning the war but also in making certain that 
the opportunities for future peace and security shall not be lose, 
As an American, I am proud of the breadth and height of the vision 
and statesmanship which have moved you, ladies and gentlemen, 
in each house of the Congress, to adopt, by overwhelming non- 
partisan majorities, resolutions in favor of our country’s participa- 
tion with other sovereign nations in an effective system of interna- 
tional cooperation for the maintenance of peace and security. 

Only by carrying forward such a program with common deter. 
mination and united national support can we expect, in the 
range of the future, to avoid becoming victims of destructive 
forces of international anarchy which in the absence of organized 
international relations will rule the world. By the procedure of 
cooperation with other nations likewise intent upon security we 
can and will remain masters of our own fate. 
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nner jp JOINT COMMUNIQUE ON CAIRO CONFERENCE! 
st upon November 22-26, 1943 


nae President Roosevelt, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, and Prime 
s8t. Minister Churchill, together with their respective military and 
——— diplomatic advisers, have completed a conference in North Africa. 


tl . : 

wan The following general statement was issued: 

1g Non- 

rticipa- The several military missions have agreed upon future military 


interna. operations against Japan. 

y The three great Allies expressed their resolve to bring unre- 
1 deter- lenting pressure against their brutal enemies by sea, land, and air. 
he long This pressure is already rising. 


ruenve The three great Allies are fighting this war to restrain and pun- 
eae | ish the aggression of Japan. 
0 


ity we | They covet no gain for themselves and have no thought of ter- 
ritorial expansion. 


It is their purpose that Japan shall be stripped of all the islands 
in the Pacific which she has seized or occupied since the beginning 
of the first World War in 1914, and that all the territories Japan 
has stolen from the Chinese, such as Manchuria, Formosa and the 
Pescadores, shall be restored to the Republic of China. 


Japan will also be expelled from all other territories which she 
' has taken by violence and greed. 


The aforesaid three great powers, mindful of the enslavement 
of the people of Korea, are determined that in due course Korea 
| shall become free and independent. 


With these objects in view, the three Allies, in harmony with 
those of the United Nations at war with Japan, will continue to 
| persevere in the serious and prolonged operations necessary to 
| procure the unconditional surrender of Japan. 





| 1 Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, December 2, 1943. 
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ROOSEVELT-STALIN-CHURCHILL DECLARATION! 


We, the President of the United States of America, the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, and the Premier of the Soviet Union, 
have met in these four days past in this the capital of our ally, 
Teheran, and have shaped and confirmed our common policy. 

We express our determination that our nations shall work to- 
gether in the war and in the peace that will follow. 

As to the war, our military staffs have joined in our round-table 
discussions and we have concerted our plans for the destruction of 
the German forces. We have reached complete agreement as to 
the scope and timing of operations which will be undertaken from 
the east, west, and south. The common understanding which we 
have here reached guarantees that victory will be ours. 

And as to the peace, we are sure that our concord will make it 
an enduring peace. We recognize fully the supreme responsibility 
resting upon us and all the United Nations to make a peace which 
will command good will from the overwhelming masses of the 
peoples of the world and banish the scourge and terror of war for 
many generations. 

With our diplomatic advisers we have surveyed the problems 
of the future. We shall seek the cooperation and active participa- 
tion of all nations, large and small, whose peoples in heart and in 
mind are dedicated, as are our own peoples, to the elimination of | 
tyranny and slavery, oppression and intolerance. We will welcome , 
them as they may choose to come into the world family of demo- 
cratic nations. 

No power on earth can prevent our destroying the German 
armies by land, their U-boats by sea, and their war plants from 
the air. Our attacks will be relentless and increasing. 

Emerging from these friendly conferences we look with con- 
fidence to the day when all the peoples of the world may live free 
lives untouched by tyranny and according to their varying desires 
and their own consciences. 

We came here with hope and determination. We leave here 
friends in fact, in spirit, and in purpose. 

Signed at Teheran, December 1, 194}. | 
Roosevett, STALIN, CHURCHILL. | 





1 Reprinted by permission of the United Press Associations, New York, N.Y. 
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